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What’s so subtle about this gin? 


B l BN DS Such a beautiful mixer—try Burnett’s with your 
favourite “ands”. And tonic. And lime. And orange. 
And enjoy it. You'll soon see what we mean. 


Prices in U.K. 39/9 per bottle, 20/9 half flask, 10/8 qtr. flask, 4/2 miniature. 


Exported from London to 76 countries - Sir Robert Burnett & Co. Ltd., The Distillery, Seagrave Road, London, S.W.6 
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And with a Perkins beneath you, if you like gyro-boating. The man in the sky ts 
confident. The Perkins "40° outboard is dependable. Powerful. Smooth. A beautifully 


designed luxury outboard with electric starting; noise-and-vibration damping: 
Ni ore fu n with single key switch for starting, running and choking; and a magneto alternator that 
keeps the battery charged. All this in the *40°—yet it’s portable! For details of this 
and the other Perkins outboards (6, 16, and 35 h.p.) write to the address below 
Prices from €82.10.0 (6 h.p. manual starting) £125.0.0 (16 h.p. manual starting) 
£147.0.0 (16 h.p. electric starting) £180.0.0 (35 h.p. manual starting) 
£217.10.0 (40 h.p. electric starting) 
Over 100 ‘on-the-spot’ service agents in the U.K. 





ms Department ILN, Perkins Outhoard Motors Limited, Peterborough. Northants 
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What a difference the Reliant will make to 
your life—for taking the children to school 
or shopping in town, the Reliant is a bless- 
ing—and it is so easy to park. With its 
747.5 c.c. engine the Reliant will give you 
50 miles per gallon and the annual Tax and 
Insurance are lower. 
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Army drivers say it, 


as they go through thick and thin, 














Rally-drivers give it 


as the reason why 





Jazz-band leaders sing it 
when the Saints 


come marching in— 
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I could sit here all day watching them make locos like this 
which are called diesel-electric and made by the Yorkshire 
Engine Company who are one of US you know United Steel 
and they used to make steam engines in the old days but now 
everybody wants diesel-electric or diesel-hydraulic which are 
much better especially as Yorkshire Engine Company make 
the best ones in the world and all sorts of people want them 
like ports and steel works and chemical plants and mines and 

British Railways who use them for shunting not 


boy qees icv rtm to mention abroad which is called exports and very 


important for us all as well as US so that’s why 
they’re all so busy and I could sit here all day but I think Ill 
creep away and see if I can drive one. 
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APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL COMPANY 

WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL COMPANY 
- STEEL, PEECH & TOZER 
this is ss SAMUEL FOX & CO. LIMITED 

JILLL OWEN & DYSON LIMITED 
UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS CO. LIMITED 
UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL CO. LIMITED 
DISTINGTON ENGINEERING CO. LIMITED 
YORKSHIRE ENGINE COMPANY LIMITED 


THE UNITED 
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RUSSIA’S SECOND ASTRONAUT: MAJOR GHERMAN TITOV, WHO HAS MADE SEVENTEEN CIRCUITS OF THE EARTH 


Major Gherman Stepanovich Titov landed safely on August 7 after circling for celebrations and made him a full member of the Communist Party. 


the earth seventeen times in the spaceship Vostok II in 25 hours 18 mins. Major Titov, who was the reserve for Major Gagarin’s flight in April, 
He thus became the second Russian astronaut and the first space 


explorer was said to be in excellent physical condition. Sir Bernard Lovell has said 
to stay up for more than a day. Soon after his successful landing in a Srted Menehen bekditeemant iat “Ne tp amet tnavelinte ant undechons 
aga cay haw sae sg oes Rogge dee grace ~reana in a vivid way the advance of Soviet science and technology.”” Major 
ally on the telephone by Mr. Khrushchev, who invited him to Moscow Titov, who is twenty-six, like Major Gagarin serves in the Soviet Air Force. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 44d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. as « newspaper.) 
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T was said of the discoveries of the great French 
chemist, Louis Pasteur, that their money 
value was large enough to cover the entire cost of 
the indemnity paid by his defeated country to 
Germany after the 1870-71 war. Speaking at the 
inauguration of the Imstifut Pasteur, founded in 
1888 for the treatment of hydrophobia—the 
disease brought under control by the last and 
perhaps greatest of Pasteur’s beneficial researches 
—this great man used these words: 

Two opposing laws seem to me now in contest. 
The one, a law of blood and death, opening out each 
day new modes of destruction, forces 
nations to be always ready for the battle. 
The other, a law of peace, work and 
health, whose only aim is to deliver 
man from the calamities which beset 
him. The one seeks violent conquests, 
the other the relief of mankind. The 
one places a single life above all vic- 
tories, the other sacrifices hundreds of 
thousands of lives to the ambition of a 
single individual. The law of which we 
are the instruments strives even through 
the carnage to cure the wounds due to 
the law of war. Treatment by our anti- 
septic methods may preserve the lives 
of thousands of soldiers. Which of these _ 
two laws will prevail, God only knows. 
But of this we may be sure, that science, 
in obeying the law of humanity, will 
always labour to enlarge the frontiers 
of life. 

What is true of medical science is 
true of other fields of human en- 
deavour. The scholar or scientist 
working silently in his study or 
laboratory, the artist in his studio, 
the musician or poet in his garret— 
for, above all other benefactors of the 
human race, poets and musicians 
seem to start, and indeed, often con- 
tinue, with no visible means of sup- 
port at all—can all leave mankind 
permanently enriched by their 
labours. And often, by a paradox, 
such enrichment is achieved totally 
unperceived at the time by anyone, 
and often in a period of general 
impoverishment and depression. 
National calamities and disasters act 
as a spur to men of genius and 
courage; all around them the crowd 
is dismayed by rumours of defeat and 
destruction, but the dedicated scholar 
or artist merely intensifies his effort, 
resolved to complete his self- 
appointed task though the sky fall on 
him while he labours at it. So-called 
realists are apt to dismiss such serene 
creative absorption with contempt as 
the escapism of the ivory tower; yet 
the whole course of human progress and achieve- 
ment since the first dawn of civilisation has been 
working in ivory towers for posterity. Where elise, 
indeed, could they work, and how else could they 
do what they have to do? 

Yet at the time the magnitude of such indivi- 
dual conquests over inertia and ignorance is 
inevitably unrealised. It is natural for the ordi- 
nary man to dismiss as worthless such, to him, 

and useless activities, that is, if he 
so much as notices them. How many of the world’s 
greatest discoveries and works of art were made 
without anyone knowing that they were being 
made at all? Even in our own time of rapid 
communication and general dissemination of 
knowledge and ideas, when a searchlight of pub- 
licity is focused on every supposedly worthwhile 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


or notable human activity, many of the most 
remarkable achievements of our age have passed 
almost completely unnoticed. How many before 
the war knew anything of the discoverer of radar ? 
Who, but for the fortuitous circumstance of the 
film, “‘The Dam Busters,’ for instance, would 
ever have heard of that infinitely resourceful and 
original inventor—one of the great Englishmen of 
our time—Dr. Barnes Wallis? Even in the 
limited field I know best, that of historical study, 
work of supreme importance has been accomplished 
with scarcely any recognition by public or Press. 
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NOW BEEM PURCHASED POR THE NATION AND IS REPRODUCED OM PAGE 967: THE DRAWING 
WHICH GOYA 1S SUPPOSED TO HAVE MADE OF THE DUKE THE DAY AFTER THE BATTLE t 
OF THE ARAPILES RIVER, NEAR SALAMANCA; DURING THE PENINSULAR WAR, isis. Condensation, but of deducing from 
(Red chalk: Gly by 5f ins. (exctuding border.]) (Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum.) 


In the past half-century our knowledge of that 
great and germinative period, the Middle Ages, has 
been revolutionised and immeasurably enlarged 
by a succession of great scholars whose names 
outside the academic world are still little known. 
Yet Tout, Stenton and Powicke, Galbraith and 
Poole, Jacob and Eileen Power, and the younger 
disciples they have trained have performed a 
service to this country and the cause of human 
knowledge as valuable and enduring as that of 
most of the famous statesmen, civil servants, 
commercial magnates, publicists and public figures 
who have filled the headlines during the past few 
decades. Still less known is the work of those 
great specialist scholars in the same field who in 
the past half-century have increased almost out of 
recognition our knowledge of the glories of English 
medizval art. At a time during the greater part 
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of which the contemporary greatness and influence 
of Britain and the bounds of its geographical 
empire—at their apex in the opening years of this 
century—have tended steadily to shrink, these 
unassuming but dedicated students of our past, 
with wonderful zeal and industry and brilliant 
powers of detection and analysis, have pursued 
their self-chosen task and, in doing so, enlarged 
the frontiers of the English heritage. As a result 
of their labours we know to-day that England's 
part and place in the great cultural and artistic 
achievement of Christian medieval Europe be- 
tween the Dark Ages and the Renais- 
sance was second to none and that, 
in architecture, painting, carving in 
stone, wood, ivory and alabaster, 
metalwork and embroidery and a 
score of kindred arts, she produced 
artists whose names, now in many 
cases known for the first time, are 
worthy to be remembered with the 
most famous masters of Italy and 
Flanders. The names of those who, 
little recognised by their living 
countrymen, have recreated this 
heritage for us are also worthy 
of a place on the nation’s scroll 
of honour, and anyone who in 
future essays to record England's 
history should recall them with grati- 
tude: Lethaby, James and Tanner, 
Tristram and Borenius, Oakeshott, 
Wormald and Harvey, Pevsner and 
Braun, Zarnecki, Salzman and Webb, 
Stone and Cave, Gardner and Cross- 
ley, Millar, Rickert and Le Couteur, 
and in recent years, Dr. Boase and 
his brilliant team of contributors to 
the medizval volumes of the “ Oxford 
History of English Art.’’ Without 
their labours and those of others, 
how little would the grandeur of 


The historian’s task is to recreate 
the past and interpret it. He can 
only do the second when he has done 
the first. We need to grasp the 
reality of the past: to realise that it 
actually happened to living men and 
women with the same capacity for 
perception and feeling as ourselves, 
however different their circumstances 
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A PRINCESS LEARNS TO SAIL: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA AT COWES. 
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AT THE HELM: PRIN- 
CESS ALEXANDRA OF 
KENT BEING IN- 


ANOTHER PART OF THE LESSON: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA WORE ON HER WAY TO THE ANNUAL BALL OF THE ROYAL HOW TO HANDLE THE TILLER: ANOTHER SCENE FROM PRINCESS 
GREY SLACKS AND A NAVY BLUE WATERPROOF WINDCHEATER. ALEXANDRA'S SAILING LESSON AT COWES. 
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DUCKING URDER THE BOOM: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA LEARNING A MOST IMPORTANT AND SAFELY ON THE OTHER SIDE. THE RACING YACHT WAS A WEDDING PRESENT TO THE QUEEN 
MANCEUVRE IN SAILING A BOAT. AND DUKE FROM THE PEOPLE OF COWES. 


Princess Alexandra had her first lesson in the art of sailing during Cowes Week thirty minutes, on choppy waters in the bay, in the Duke of Edinburgh’s Flying 
when she had as her instructor Mr. Geoffrey Budden, a schoolmaster from Fifteen Coweslip, a wedding present to her Majesty and the Duke from the 
Havant, and a member of the Island Sailing Club, Cowes. For her lesson people of Cowes. During Cowes week Princess Alexandra was able to attend 
Princess Alexandra wore a headscarf, grey slacks, and a navy, blue wind- the balls held by the various yacht clubs ashore. She stayed in Britannia with 
cheater. Her Royal Highness embarked from Britannia and was out for about Prince Michael and her mother, Princess Marina. 





WITH THEIR SAILS BILLOWING IN THE BREEZE: A SCENE FROM ONE OF THE RACES AT COWES. SOME OF THE ENTRIES POR THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB CHALLENGE CUP. 


A BRILLIANT WEEK OF SAILING AT COWES, WITH THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH A 


In a strong breeze, the New York Challenge Cup was won by Norman Wates’s she defeated Quiver III and Windrose. The International 12 metres was won 
Fedalah, with Quiver III second and Zwerver third. The beautifully-designed by Sceptre, with Flica II second and Norsaga third. Sceptre, on the previous | [ 
inning sloop, converted to masthead rig this spring, was victorious in another day, had won the 12 metres, defeating Flica II and Vanity V. In the X class | 
jor trophy event earlier in the week, the Britannia Challenge Cup, in which Gone Away was victorious, defeating Dolphin and Venus. In the Flying | 


’ 











BACKGROUND : SOME OF THE SEVENTY YACHTS THAT COMPETED IN THE X CLASS, WON BY GONE AWAY. 
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AT THE START OF COWES WEEK: PEOPLE WATCHING SOME OF THE RACING YACHTS WITH THEIR BRIGHT SAILS COLOURFUL UNDER BLUE SKIES. 


H A} COMPETITOR: SCENES FROM SOME OF THE RACES FOR CUPS AND TROPHIES. 


Fifteens event, Miskeo came in first, followed the Duke of Edinburgh in 
Coweslip. Blue Heaven was third. The Duke of Edinburgh's crew was Ufia 
Fox. In the general team ion for the Admiral’s Cup, at the time of 
writing, America were leading from 30 points to 14. Third was the 


Netherlands and fourth Sweden. The deciding race will be the Fastnet. Ata 
meeting of the Royal Yachting Association, held on board the Royal Yacht 
Britannia in Cowes Road, the Duke of Edinburgh was in the chair. For the 
first time a catamaran class was given international status. 
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Ww the space of a decade, we 
are informed, workers on the more 
arduous and unpleasant stints—night 
work, underground mining, and other 
dirty jobs of a similar sort—will be 
gratified by a reduction of toil in 
terms of time to a thirty-hour, five- 
day working week. This is but one of 
the benefits promised in the latest 
Russian programme published at the end of last 
month and credibly reported to have been as to 
essentials compiled by Mr. Khrushchev himself. 
This is only one item in the plan, but it is given 
first because from the internal point of view it is 
one of the most striking, though by no means the 
most important. 
Dirty work would 
seem to be a pro- 
blem in the Soviet 
Union as in other 
countries. The 
programme is, 
however, in many 
respects a pro- 
phecy of the 
future of the 
world in general. 


It is also in 
the main one 
covering twice 
the span of a 
decade, twenty 
years. Within 
that time, it is 


exist,’’ prole- 
tarian dictator- 
ship will have 
accomplished its 
mission, and what 
was once “ a mere 
spectre’’ will 
have become a 
universal reality. 
(One may ask at 
this point whether 
Communism was 
ever in the mind 
of Lenin a mere 
spectre; it may 
be that the phrase 
is intended to 
apply to the outer 
world, but this 
would not appear 
to be the case to 
the average 
reader of the pas- 
sage. It is linked 


with the promise ~~ FL EF ma : 

that the U.S.S.R. a oe Yo ter of Chari { pestralte 
will have the oti WV, yay Mt 2 
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day.) The paintings are at present being examined by experts 


At the same time Russia herself will a 
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Communist experience shows that Socialism and 
peace are inseparable. Long before the final goal 
to be attained in twenty years, by 1970 in fact, 


Russia will have become greatest i 
country. The risk of war has, of course, 


While Russia will work i unity wi 
Socialist states, she will not lose contact 


, 
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aan Tones ibe, policy, and industey iter 
from her own and theirs. By treaties, trade pacts, 
means she will do all in her power to avoid war. 
Communism has never asserted that revolution 
can be achieved only by war. is another 
passage to which the may be inclined 


the result of a world war, but of the economic 
of Communism, the 

capital and labour, and the break-up of colonialism, 

notably in Africa and Asia. There is no definite 

pledge that Russia will foment the second and 

third, but, ) in the case of the third, weare 

given to understand that it will have her full support. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
KHRUSHCHEV ON COMMUNISM. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


Nothing, as might be expected, is said of the 
efforts of the United Kihgdom to bring colonialism, 
in the sense used by the author of the document, 
to an end, often at the expense of her white 
nationals and their angry . Tous, from 
whichever point of view we regard it, the process 
appears as one 
of outstanding 
significance to 

t and 
future of the 
world. We also 
feel that there is 
no wide difference 
between the 
methods by which 
Western Euro- 
pean powers and 
Russia obtained 
their colonies— 
for a number of 
the Russian units 
are colonies in 
effect—except 


complacent from 
this point of view, 
but if so we are in 


lr 
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of the United 
States points in 


technology the latter will have little or no difficulty 
in catching up; as regards welfare and comfort 
it has a vast distance to cover and its progress in 
this respect has sofar been patchy. 





N.B.—The reproductions on this page do not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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Right-wing Social Democracy 
comes under heavy fire, as might be 
expected. It is a truism that your 
extreme Left-winger hates a Social 
Democrat worse than a Tory. Its 
crime has been the abandonment 
of Marxism, whereas the Tory has 
never been a Marxist. The Social 
Democrat deserves our sympathy, 
since he is generally honest and humane, but 
I cannot agree with his claim that he is the 
strongest opponent of Communism. Such an 
opponent will most commonly be found in the 
moderate and broadminded Right-winger, who 
can uphold ancient traditions and at the same 
time attract a fair proportion of the workers or 
“ proletariat.” 


Mr. Khrushchev is reported to have said in one 
of his breezier moments that if he lived in England 
he would be a Conservative. It was a pretty 
compliment enough, but I doubt whether the 
Marxian Socialist is ever likely to realise the 
good qualities and above all the sincerity and 
integrity of the enlightened Tory. 


Another target for Russian fire is the Revision- 
ist, that is to say, the Socialist who would tamper 
with the pure Communism while remaining a Com- 
munist in most respects. It might be argued by 
the unkind that he.is a perfectly genuine Com- 
munist who will not freely accept Russian direc- 
tion. Revisionism is described as the greatest 
danger to Communism. Yugoslavia is taken as an 
example of a state in the grip of this heresy. 
President Tito may be the foremost trimmer of 
his day, but he has never succeeded in trimming 
his bark back into Russian favour since he was 
ignominiously expelled from the Cominform. He 
never will be a favourite unless he consents to 
take aboard a Soviet pilot, ushers him to 
— quarterdeck, and takes his orders at the 

Im. 


The Russians must be more patient and pertina- 
cious than we are if any considerable portion of 
them have read the whole of this ical, which 
is said to have filled nine pages of the Pravda’s ten. 
I found the condensed version in our own Times 
quite long enough. It is not altogether easy to 
assess the quality of the document from the latter, 
clearly as it is compiled, but in general my impres- 
sion is that it is superior to former propaganda, 
more practical and more dignified, with less than 
usual of the jargon or the repetition which the 
West finds intolerable. In the earlier days of Mr. 
Khrushchev the pattern was much what it had 
been under his predecessors, including Stalin, 
all that was worst 
and little of the 
best in Lenin. 
There has been an 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
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AFTER THE TWO GUN-MEN HAD BEEN OVERPOWERED: ONE OF THE TWO AIR-HOSTESSES BEING LOWERED FROM THE BOEING 707 TO THE WAITING ARMED CROWD. 





YY 


EL PASO, TEXAS. PIRACY IN THE AIR: THE ATTEMPT BY TWO GUN-MEN TO SEIZE A U.S. AIRLINER IN FLIGHT. 


De a of Continental Airlines, en route from Los 1 crews delayed the refuelling for some four hours and police and F.B.I. agents 
aS ee ee Cee eee took up their positions. When the aircraft at last began taxi-ing towards 
pt p fd pe dot wh debe pte ooh tA the :unway, police in cars driving alongside fired and punctured ten of the 
my The pilot said he had not enough petrol and was then ordered to airliner’s tyres and so brought it to a standstill. Eventually, nine hours 
land and refuel; and he was allowed to speak to the passengers and to the after the start of the incident, during negotiations with the gun-men, a pas- 
control tower. ' After an outbreak of hysterics, all the passengers but four senger hit the elder gun-man (Leon Beardon) and an F.B.I. agent overpowered 
(who volunteered to remain as hostages) were allowed to land. The ground , the younger, his son (Cody Beardon). (Photographs by Radio.) 
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RAILWAY STATION 


THAT WAS ONCE A 


AUSTRALIAN CHURCH 











HERE IT IS 


“YOU COULD FRY AN EGG ON IT!” 


MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL NAVY SERVING ON H.MS. VICTORIOUS . 
OF LULL ON THE FLIGHT DECK THEY SET TO WORK. BUT ALTHOUGH THE 
ENOUGH THE ANTI-SKID PAINT MADE THE EGGS 


OFF KUWAIT. 


’ 
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MALTA. (Left.) THE NEWLY-COMPLETED CHURCH OF CHRIST THE KING, WHICH WAS DEDICATED ON JULY 30. 
(Above.) THE NEW GRAIN SILO IN THE GRAND HARBOUR, VALLETTA. 
The foundation-stone of the Church of Christ the King was laid in 1923, but building was halted duri Ly 
last war. The new grain silo, erected by a Dutch firm and here extracting grain from a Norwegian freighter, 
will do much to cut down unloading time, a cargo, which took 20 days to unload under the old system, 
taking about 8 days under the new system. 





PANAMA. THE P. & 0.-ORIENT LINER ORIANA, EN ROUTE FOR SOUTHAMPTON, 

ABOUT TO LEAVE THE MIRAFLORES LOCK. SHE IS SAID TO BE THE LARGEST SHIP TO 

PASS THROUGH THE CANAL SINCE THE BREMEN IN 1938. SHE PAID THE RECORD CANAL 
DUES OF 23,000 DOLLARS (OR NEARLY £8000). 
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———______—— A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


BREMEN, WEST GERMANY. THE END OF A PRIVATE ENTERPRISE: THE LAST CARS TO KENYA. IN READINESS FOR MR. JOMO KENYATTA’S RELEASE: A HOUSE BEING 
BE MADE BEFORE THE CLOSURE OF THE BORGWARD FACTORY AT THE END OF JULY. RAPIDLY PUT UP AT KIAMBU, NEAR NAIROBI, WHERE KENYATTA WILL LIVE. 

The announcement that Mr. Jomo Kenyatta is to be released from restriction was made 

1. This long-awaited news has been welcomed in Kenya by both K.A.N.U. 


on August 1. 
and K.A.D.U. But Kenyatta is disqualified from membership of the Legislative Council. 


WEST BERLIN. QUEUEING FOR FREEDOM: SOME OF THE REFUGEES FROM EAST 
GERMANY WHO CONTINUE TO POUR OVER THE FRONTIER IN SPITE OF POLICE CONTROLS. WEST GERMANY. A CAREFUL BRIEFING FOR THE MEN WHO HAVE TO BE BOTH 
At the end of July 3158 East Germans crossed the border to West Berlin in the space of AMBASSADORS AND SOLDIERS: AN INSTRUCTOR WITH A MAP OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
forty-eight hours. Here some of them are seen at the Marienfelde Central Reception Early in September 84th W man ttali : ; Castlemarti 
Centre. During the whole month there were over 30,000 refugees to Western Germany. Pembrokeshire, for three weeks’ ising “a0 ones and 40 American tanks. During their 
stay they will be treated just like any other soldiers. Protests have been received. 


. Since 1945 about one East German in four is reported to have fied to the West. 


SOUTH VIETNAM. GARLANDS FOR THE GOVERNMENT FORCES: A PARADE THROUGH COLORADO, U.S.A. AN INNOVATION WHICH, IT IS CLAIMED, GREATLY HELPS } 
THE TOWN OF DINH TUONG AFTER A SUCCESSFUI CAMPAIGN AGAINST COMMUNISTS. THE TREATMENT OF PATIENTS WHO ARE RECOVERING FROM OPERATIONS. 

On July 16 a South Viet-namese battalion tr some 500 Communist guerrillas in a marsh A system known as the Body Function Recorder has been developed in Denver for auto- 

area 80 miles from Saigon, killing 187. Twelve of the Government force of 700 were killed. matically recording pulse and respiration rate, and other details. But did the inventors 

It is probably the biggest battle so far against the Communists in the country. take into account the effect of a pretty nurse on respiration and pulse ? J 
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“GERTRUDE BELL: FROM HER PERSONAL PAPERS, 1914-1926.” 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


A" volume of unexpurgated letters or diaries 
written in the heat of the moment calls for 
great discrimination on the part of its readers if 
it is not to convey the wrong impression, as the 
various memoirs relating to the last two world 
wars have abundantly testified. Miss Burgoyne’s 
present work comes in the same category. If one 


perseveres to the end one obtains a very clear idea 


of Gertrude Bell’s 
character and 
achievements, as well 
as of her limitations, 
but at times it is diffi- 
cult to see the wood 
for the trees. Those 
of us who were con- 
temporary with the 
events described will 
have no great diff- 
culty in following 
them, but for the 
benefit of the younger 
generation of readers 
a more liberal supply 
of explanatory foot- 
notes would have 
been helpful 


Like most men 
and women who have 
made a name for 
themselves in the 
world, Gertrude Bell 
laid no claim to con- 
sistency either in 
thought or action. 
For example, she 
executed a complete 
volte face over the 
creation of Iraq. At 
first she strongly op- 
posed the creation of 
a purely Arab admin- 
istration under an 
Amir of the Sharif’s 
family, without con- 
trol from Whitehall, and with Sir Percy Cox and 
other Englishmen merely giving advice and assis- 
tance. Having declared this to be impossible she in 
due course adopted the scheme with enthusiasm, and 
played a leading part in putting it into operation 
It was the same with men as with ideas: take Sir 
Winston Churchill, for instance. At one time no 
praise was excessive where he was concerned, and he 
“‘ was admirable, most ready to meet everyone half- 
way, and masterly alike in guiding a big political 
meeting and in conducting the small political 
committees into which we broke up.”” Yet when 
the Coalition fell in October 1922, she was writing, 
‘I ’m suddenly aware of how much I hated serving 
under Winston. He’s as clever as can be and I’m 
bound to say that he hasn’t let us down, but one 
never knew whether he wouldn’t.”’ 


It was the same again with Arnold Wilson, only 
much more so. First of all, we are told that after 
some preliminary disagreement ‘“‘ we have ended 
by becoming firm friends, and I have the greatest 
respect for his amazing intelligence. ... I love 
working with him,’’ but long before the end of the 
book she was declaring: “‘I distrust him pro- 
foundly.”” Rightly or wrongly he never inspired 
confidence at home or abroad, and some readers 
will remember the bitterness aroused later by the 
allegation that he got into the House of Commons 
under false pretences. However this may be, 
that a man who knew the Middle East like the 
back of his hand should have been, in his fifties, 
allowed to meet his death as a rear-gunner in the 
Royal Air Force is surely a severe reflection upon 
British officialdom. 


On the other hand, Miss Bell possessed an 
uncanny flair for correct prophecy, and her first 
impressions seem to have been as often as not the 
right ones. The Balfour Declaration was far from 
meeting with her approval, and the difficulties she 
foresaw in the way of its implementation have all 
come to pass. Her analysis of the future of Persia 
was very much to the point: 

Heaven knows what 's going to become of Persia if 
the Americans won't take it on—and I hear they are 
not at all eager. The Persians are not easy people to 
handle. Physically they are unbelievably degenerate 





GERTRUDE BELL SEEN WITH T. E. LAWRENCE—TWO OF THE 
GREATEST FIGURES IN ANGLO-ARAB AFFAIRS DURING THE FIRST 
THREE DECADES OF THIS CENTURY. 





and by tradition opponents of any government which 
may be set over them. I like them, personally; I would 
like to see more of them. I ’ve always felt at home 
with them; but I don’t want to direct their incon- 
sequent steps 


When it came to the Arab world her touch was 
very sure: 


The more familiar one is with the East the more 
one must learn to for- 
give—on the principle, 
I suppose, of tout savoir 
c'est tout pardonner. 
Half the people here 
who are now my and 
our most genuine 
friends wrote violent 
articles against us when 
the Turks had them by 
the throat. That they 
write as violently now 
against the Turks, 
though without any 
strangling by us, 
doesn’t give one cause 
for satisfaction. Words 
in the East are just 
words — signifying 
nothing. You make a 
secret reservation and 
say what you please, 
and who’s to tell which 
way the reservation 


lay ? Itrunsall through, 
in religion, in social 
intercourse, in big 


things and in little— 
before the cock crows 
they ‘ll be saying the 
exact contrary. It ’s 
bewildering, but you 
must always keep in 
mind the ineradicable 
habit of the East, for 
warning and forexcuse. 
Few Orientals would 
die rather than abjure 
their deepest belief in 
words, as we all pray 
that we should have 
courage to do. 


The Middle East which Gertrude Bell knew and 
describes in these pages all seems very far away 
and very long ago. The elaborate struc- 
ture of. Anglo-Arab co-operation which she 
and her colleagues erected is in ruins, and 
one is almost driven to share the pessimism 
of Miss Burgoyne that “‘ it certainly no longer 
matters ’’ who wins or loses wars. One of her 
heroine’s weaknesses was that she was a 
specialist, and she rarely looked beyond that 
portion of the Orient with which she was 
primarily concerned. Had she come home 
more often she was far too intelligent not to 
have realised that the First World War was 
the Peloponnesian War of modern Europe, 
and in particular that the England she had 
known in her youth had gone forever. Britain 
no longer had the power, even if the 
British people had the will, which is doubt- 
ful, to play her old réle abroad, let alone 
to shoulder the new commitments in the 
Middle East that her statesmen had so 
lightheartedly incurred on her behalf. This 
aspect of the international scene would 
appear to have escaped Miss Bell; in any 
event, tactics rather than strategy was her 
strong suit. 


Looking back, we can now see that 
Britain’s position in Asia depended upon the 
possession of India; once that was gone it was 
only a question of time when everything else 
went too. Miss Bell does not appear to 
have appreciated the point, but it is hard 
to blame her. In the ‘twenties “‘ Wider 
still and wider shall thy bounds be set ” was 
the current philosophy where the British 
Empire was concerned, and the end of the 
existing regime in India was hardly envisaged. 
Anyhow, Miss Bell had no very close links 
with that country, and so there was no 
particular reason why she should prove wiser 
than the vast mass of her contemporaries. 


These pages all serve to show what a remark- 
able woman she was, certainly one of the most out- 
standing in the national history. Her linguistic 
ability was amazing. ‘‘ Ja’far Pasha,” she writes 


ee 


By ELIZABETH BURGOYNE.* 
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on one occasion, 
“speaks seven 
languages flu- 
ently, and tried 
me in all of 
them. I can’t 
answer for his tye AUTHOR OF THE BOOK RE- 
Kurdish, nor yigwep ON THIS PAGE: MISS 
can I now carry ELIZABETH BURGOYNE. 
ine in Turkish, in Grtuie Bell ter @ great many 
a r Pe ae years, and this book an the first 
, ; volume (published in 1958) have 
own in English, taken up the last twelve to fourteen 
French, Ger- — < her spare -_ & = 
man, Arabic, Bitgoyne lived in Halifax until 
and Persian.’’ just before the Second World War, 
Her physical and published two novels before her 
energy was at first biography, on Queen Elisabeth 
of Rumania, which came out in 
least the equal 94), It was on returning to her 
of her mental. eeching 4 ater o war Gat 
she deci oe ore © mass 0 
my . ny My gl by. material available on Gertrude Bell. 
ae . (Detail from a painting by 
writing during Baroness Ines Taxis.) 
a short holiday 
in Persia, ‘‘I jumped up at dawn and climbed 
to the top of the hills, 2300 ft. above the 
camp, a rough scramble up rough limestone 
rocks.””’ She was not an exhibitionist where 
her inner self was concerned—perhaps this 
was her only Victorian  characteristic—but 
during the period covered by this book she 
was under the influence of a personal tragedy. 
The man who loved her, and whose feelings 
she returned—but for some unexplained reason 
would not marry, was killed in Gallipoli, and 
life never seems to have been quite the same 
for her again. She was driven in upon herself, 
for she had no religious faith to console her, 
though when she heard of the death that 
meant so much to her she cried out, “I 
can’t help feeling that, somewhere, he still needs 
me.” 








Gertrude Bell died in her sleep, and if ever 
anyone was felix opportunitate mortis it was she. 
Her work in Iraq was done—“ I am not enjoying 
life at all,’’ she confessed not. long before her 


death, and retirement in England would have been 





THE HOUSE IN BAGHDAD WHERE GERTRUDE BELL LIVED DURING 


THE EARLY YEARS OF THIS CENTURY. 


The illustrations from the book “ Gertrude Bell” are reproduced by courtesy 


of the publishers, Ernest Benn Led. 


anti-climax. She had nothing for which to live, 
and so her end was a happy release. 





*“ Gertrude Bell: From her Personal Papers. Vol. 2 
1914-1926.” By Elizabeth Burgoyne. Illustrated. (Ernest 
Benn Ltd.; 45s.) 
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ARCH ZOLOGICAL SECTION NO. 2061. 








THE TREFOIL TEMPLE OF SKORBA: 
A NEWLY-DISCOVERED MAJOR NEOLITHIC TEMPLE IN 


MALTA—THE FIRST STAGE OF EXCAVATION. 


By DR. DAVID TRUMP, Curator of Archeology at the National Museum of Malta. 


O* the antiquities of Malta, it is the Neolithic 
temples which, from the 17th century on 
(though then attributed to the Phoenicians), have 
always attracted the most attention. Under- 
standably so. Large, complex, and unique to the 
Maltese islands, they call up an intriguing picture 
of an isolated, highly-organised community with 
the manpower to erect a score or so of these 
monuments in the 125 square miles of its home- 
land. One has to imagine five Stonehenges and 
fifteen West Kennets in an area rather less than 
that of the Isle of Wight. 

The first was dug in 1827, two more in 1830, 
the rest between 1900 and 1930. The last major 
one was Mgarr in 1927, though the 


absence of good C14 dates, this could be little more 
than a guess, and a figure around 3000 B.c. would 
probably be nearer the mark. 

Later the site was occupied by a new people, 
culturally unrelated to the old. Impressed ware 
pottery of Evans’s Ghar Dalam phase had not 
previously been found in undisturbed deposits in 
Malta: this new “‘ Skorba” ware (Fig. 2) had not 
been found at all, its lack of decoration probably 
explaining why it had escaped the notice of earlier 
excavators. The material so far recovered is 
unfortunately in very small fragments, though in 
considerable quantity. Until we have time to 


study it fully, there is not much that can be said 


the apses from end to end was 19 metres. Further 
work northwards was barred for the time being 
by a modern Geld wall, which will be dismantled 
early in the next campaign. The whole structure 
was then enclosed in a boundary wall, the space 
between the inner and outer faces being filled with 
earth and rubble. This plan places it typo- 
logically as the latest of the Maltese trefoil temples. 
It supports Evans's suggestion that the inner 
three apses of the southern temple at the Ggantija, 
which Skorba resembles to a remarkable degree, 
were originally free-standing, the outer apses being 
added later to make it the first of the five-apse 
examples. 

In the next period, called after the famous 
temples at Tarxien, two main alterations were 
made. The inner apse was cut off by a cross-wall 
between the orthostats, access being limited to a 
simple trilithon doorway, rebated on the inner 
side and provided with V-perforations and bar 
holes to take some sort of screen or light door 
(Fig. 7). The seclusion of the inner part of 
the temple that this implies is paralleled 





existence of another at Skorba, barely a 
mile away, had been strongly suspected 
since 1937. Following on this pioneer 
work of Ashby, Peet and, above all, Sir 
Themistocles Zammit, progress in the 
last thirty years has been in an entirely 
new direction. Professor J. D. Evans's 
researches in the 1950’s (Proceedings of 
the Prehistoric Society, 1953; “‘ Malta,” 
Ancient Peoples and Places, 1959) for the 
first time produced a convincing scheme 
for the prehistoric development of Maltese 
cultures, with particular reference to their 
pottery and to their temple architecture. 
In 1961, the Museum Department of the 
Maltese Government felt that, with the 
new tools provided by this recent develop- 
ment in interpretation and by the 
improved techniques of excavation, it 
was time for Skorba to be properly 
investigated. 

A month’s work began in mid-March, 
despite a complete lack of funds, which 
only became available after the first 











METRES a 


in other temple plans, though in no other 
was it achieved by structural alteration 
of an earlier building. At the same time 
the simple clay floor of the court and apses 
was replaced by a forba one at a higher 
level, higher still in the apses, which were 
divided from the courtyard by stone 
steps. Torba consists of the local soft 
limestone laid over a rubble foundation 
and then watered and pounded until it 
develops a concrete-like consistency. 
When first struck in the inner apse, it was 
assumed to be bed-rock, so hard is it. 
Further, rectangular altar blocks were 
added in the corners of the new wall, the 
spaces behind being packed with loose 
rubble, mostly re-used fragments. One 
piece was from a stone bowl with pitted 
decoration and red ochred surface (Fig. 3). 
Under one altar was a small projecting 
block with a perforation at the end (Fig. 8). 
Similar blocks in other temples are usually 
interpreted as tethering places for animals 
awaiting sacrifice, an attractive explana- 











FIG. 2. A FEW FRAGMENTS OF AN ENTIRELY NEW WARE 

FOR MALTA, DISCOVERED AT SKORBA. THESE ARE ALL 

“ TRUMPET ” LUGS AND ARE BLACK, WITH SMALL WHITE 
GRIT FRAGMENTS. 


campaign had been completed. The deficit was 
made good by volunteer assistance recruited in 
Malta and England, ably supported by two 
labourers lent by the Public Works Department. 
With generous grants from the Society of Aiiti- 
quaries, the British Academy and local subscrip- 
tion, the excavation will be resumed and, it is hoped, 
completed in the autumn. The month's exploratory 
work in March-April has already produced 
excellent and, frequently, unexpected results. 
The story as we have it now begins long before 
the building of the temple, since outside and 
beneath it deposits far deeper than we had any 
right to expect in soil-scarce Malta were found, 
holding several surprises for us on the local 
cultures ante-dating its erection. When the first 
inhabitants of Malta and Gozo crossed the sea 
from Sicily, bringing a simple version of the 
Stentinello culture, itself a variety of the circum- 
Mediterranean impressed ware, one of the sites 
they chose to settle was the slope of the hill at 
Skorba, facing southward across one of the most 
fertile valleys in Malta (Fig. 4). Evans suggested 
a date of 2300 B.c. for this colonisation, but, in the 





FIG. 1. A PLAN OF THE REMAINS SO FAR UNCOVERED AT 


additions; and the dotted, even later additions. 


about it. Noteworthy are splayed “ trumpet ” 
lugs, which may prove to connect with the later 
Sicilian Neolithic as found at Marmo, for example. 
Even more surprising are sherds of bowls set on 
low pedestals. The actual fabric, too, is distinctive, 
being black, with frequent small white grits, unlike 
any other yet recognised in Malta. 

of Evans’s second 


cut down to a level surface in the compact clay 
of the Skorba period deposit, which served both 
as foundation for the great stones of the walls 
, without 


‘ 
: 
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(Fig. 5) leading to a square courtyard between 
four great orthostatic blocks, one still 3 metres 
high, from the other three sides of which opened 
directly deep D-shaped chambers, making a trefoil 
plan. We cleared the courtyard completely, most 
of the left-hand apse, enough of the right-hand 
one to define its shape and of the central one to 
prove its presence (Fig. 1). The distance across 





FIG. 3. PART OF A LARGE STONE BOWL, DECORATED WITH 
PITTINGS AND RED OCHRE. THIS WAS FOUND USED AS 
PACKING BEHIND THE ALTARS OF THE TARKIEN PERIOD. 


tion but, unfortunately, not susceptible of proof. 

_ The next stage of our story is less clear, and 
will have to remain so until the autumn. In the 
narrow space cleared within the central apse, a 
wall was found cutting off the angle containing 
the Tarxien altar. There appeared to be a second 
on the other side of the doorway, which was much 
narrowed in the process. This wall was rough 
and in a crevice near the top was jammed half a 
bowl of Tarxien type, of the first phase 
of the Maltese Bronze Age. However, the foot 
of the wall seemed bedded in a pure Tarxien 
deposit. Its date and interpretation remain 
problems for the next campaign. 

Certainly of Tarxien period was a 
deposit overlying the first fill of rubble in the 
already ruined temple. It was, in fact, a ‘ Tarxien 
Cemetery, a few poor cremation burials of the 
type found in the urnfield in the ruins of the 
Tarxien temples. Its Bronze Age date was 
proved by a fragment of bronze saw lying with 
the pottery. A small juglet and a bone pin 
were recovered nearly complete, and two other and 


larger jars could be restored. Tarxien Cemetery 
sherds [Continued opposite, above. 


practically to 
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SKORBA IN MALTA: ALTARS AND ORTHOSTATS 
OF A GGANTIJA AND TARXIEN TREFOIL TEMPLE. 
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FIG. 7. THE INNER 
SIDE OF ONE OF THE 


ALTAR STONE OF THE 
TARXIEN PERIOD (SEE 
FIG. 6). I FRONT 
OF IT IS A PIERCED 
WHICH IT & 
PTING TO BE- 
WAS USED FOR 
HERING THE 
IMAL TO BE 
SACRIFICED. 
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taken with the Bronze Age burials above, provided graphic illustration of 
the rapid ruin of the high civilisation of Neolithic Malta and its replacement 
by a much poorer culture. Much less spectacular, but of even greater 
importance, is the material of the Ghar Dalam and Skorba phases, particularly 
the latter, which promises to add a chapter hitherto missing from the 
prehistory of Malta. . 
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AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 
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T sometimes 
seems to me 
that farmers and 
gardeners are con- 
sidered to exist, 
nowadays, chiefly 
as consumers of 
light engineering 
goods. Whenever 
there is an outcry 
against farm subsidies, for example, one thing 
which nobody ever takes into account is that a 
great part of these are spent on machinery and on 
manufactured fertilisers, and that, in fact, it is 
really industry and not agriculture which is being 
subsidised. Gardeners are not subsidised (though 
market gardening receives support) but when I 
look at some of the gardening papers I wonder 
how we are expected to buy all the gear which 
the factories turn out for us; presumably by 
buying no plants. It seems to me the wrong way 
round. I have no doubt at all that the gardener 
should keep his machine-tool and hand-tool equip- 
ment to a bare minimum. But if he goes below 
that minimum, then he is 
certainly wasting time on 
navvying which could be given 
to real gardening—the propa- 
gation and care of the plants 
and the devising of schemes to 
display them at their best. 











I have 3 acres and only 
casual and occasional unskilled 
help. I have three machines: 
the Webb Battery Electric 
lawn-mower, which has now 
worked perfectly and without 
any maintenance whatever for 
fourteen months; a Hayterette 
long-grass cutter which has 
worked for two years, during 
which period its two-stroke 
engine has only three times 
given any starting trouble, 
which is, I should think, a 
record ; and an Agriette motor- 
cultivator. This machine is 
German: I wanted to buy 
British, but after trying all 
the British machines on the 
market, and then this one, and 
comparing power, flexibility, 
finish and price, I was faced 
with the alternative of buying 
German or buying British out 
of mere patriotism and not for 
ordinary commercial reasons. 
I decided against patriotism. 
The cultivator has an ex- 
tremely powerful engine which has never failed 
to start, hot or cold, at the second or third pull; 
its cultivating rotors can be varied in width from 
about a foot to four feet without undoing any 
screws or bolts. I can pick the whole thing up and 
carry it if necessary ; it has three gears and in top is 
quite quiet; it digs down to 6 ins. or thereabouts. 


bush. 


Apart from machines, we are also and con- 
stantly offered small gadgets costing a few shillings 
and most of them are, to put it mildly, unnecessary. 
But from time to time something really useful 
appears. I don’t believe that anything invented 
for gardening for years has saved me more time 
and trouble than the Hozelock series of hose- 
connections, which make it possible to construct 
or reconstruct a whole irrigation system in a 
matter of minutes. Properly laid, the new Lawn- 
edge, long strips of flexible corrugated aluminium 
to make a permanent hard-edge between lawns and 
flower-beds or shrub plantations, is a cheap time- 
saver and labour-saver. And now we havesomething 


Snel 


It scares birds away and does not entangle them. 


GADGETS—AND GROWTH. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


really interesting to the fruit and vegetable 
gardener: an effective bird-scarer at last. This is 
called Scaraweb and I happen to know something 
about its provenance. It was invented in Switzer- 
land and it consists of a sort of hank of millions 
of rayon threads as fine as spider’s web. You 
place this across the trees, bushes or seed-beds to 
be protected from birds, and tease it out to form 
a wide web. It is easy though tiresome to do. 
For some mysterious reason it stays where you 
put it, needing no fastening; the threads simply 
cling and neither rain nor gales shift them. The 
Scaraweb stays in place for at least two months 
and then begins to disintegrate; at the end of 
about three months there is still a good deal left, 
but it does not last more than six months. If it 
did it would be intolerable, for it is unsightly, but 
the point is that birds are simply terrified of it. 
I have tried it on newly-sown grass, and on peas. 
They will not go near it. This part of Devon is 





SCARAWEB IN ACTION, 
As can be seen in this photograph, the teased-out rayon threads form a spider-web over, for example, a soft-fruit 


when the need for protection has 


infested with all the most thievish kinds of birds 
and the damage they do in eating seeds, buds and 
fruit is enormous. But Scaraweb stops them. ' 
found it possible, after it had done its job on a 
patch of newly-seeded lawn, to pick it up for 
re-use. It has been tested on soft-fruit and top- 
fruit and on grape-vines (for which it was invented 
in the first place), and it is as effective as a brand- 
new fruit-cage. Mr. R. Barrington-Brock, having 
seen it used in Switzerland, was the first to try it 
here and having found it answer so well, is now 
selling it by post from the Viticultural Research 
Station, Oxted, Surrey. As far as I know you 
cannot get it anywhere else. 


So much for gardeners’ gear. 


The first six months in our new garden have 
given me a remarkable opportunity to judge which 
plants are easy and which difficult to establish 
and persuade to start growing, for, in a hurry to 
have our garden as we see it in imagination, we 








A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. 


For readers in the United Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any 
bookstall manager or newsagent; or a cheque or postal order may be sent to our 


we suggest the simplest method is to buy 
an International Money Order (obtainable at post offices throughout the world) and 
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It begins to disintegrate after about two months, 
lessened. 


have done an enor- 
mous amount of 
planting; probably 
we should havedone 
better tospend more 
time on thorough 
preparation and put 
off planting for a 
year. That is what 

















my wife, in her part 
of the garden, is doing. But I am too impatient. 


Outstandingly good, in that they have all 
“ taken,’’ started to grow at once, and obviously 
made new root and begun to settle in, have been 
all the rhododendrons (but only a preliminary few 
have yet been planted), the camellias, crinodendron, 
roses and among the herbaceous subjects such as 
campanulas, lobelias and delphiniums but not, ¢.g., 
lupins. At the other end of the scale, a number 
of subjects have proved exceptionally difficult: 
of the wistarias planted, from a first-class nursery 
and apparently good plants, all but one have 
died in spite of every care. The survivor has 
only started to grow in the 
last week or two. Other losses 
have been magnolias and ham- 
mamelis. It is a curious thing 
but I have no luck at all 
with Hammamelis mollis: 1 
must have planted four in my 
time, and in each case with 
increased care and attention 
to the needs of this beautiful 
winter-flowering hazel. I have 
never got one of them into 
its second year and I have no 
idea why. 


We have had difficulty 
with the clematis, but I expec- 
ted it. At least one famous 
nursery which replaces plants 
which die after delivery, 
makes a deliberate exception 
in the case of clematis. Of 
those we planted, only one 
has actually died, C. florida 
bicolor, my favourite. After 
long hesitation and trying to 
die back twice, both C. tangutica 
and the lovely C, macropetala 
are now growing away really 
well and will probably make 
up their minds that life is 
worth living. Oddly enough, 
C. jackmanii which, goodness 
knows, is a _ sturdy and 
vigorous species as a rule, has 
twice died back and although 
now growing a little again, is obviously very 
dispirited and apt to give up the unequal struggle 
at any moment. 


Apart from bulbous, cormous and rhizomatous 
species which always give you a show in the first 
year because they can if necessary live on their 
stored fat, the two species which have grown 
away from the very beginning, spread and flowered 
as if they had made up their minds to encourage 
us, are Gentiana septemfida and Hypericum * 
“ Hidcote.” This, by the way, I hold to be by 
far the best of the St. John’s worts; its profuse 
flowers are saucer-shaped and of a brilliant glowing 
golden yellow. As for the gentian, that really was 
a surprise. Despite the youth of our specimens, 
the long, richly blue, funnel-flowers were pro- 
duced very freely, sometimes as many as four to a 
stem, and the plants have required nothing of us 
but a little water during the long, still virtually 
unbroken, drought which has made our first 
season rather a difficult one. 
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BATTLEFIELD OF THE ELEMENTS: THE FULL GRANDEUR OF MOUNTAINS CAPTURED IN THIS VIEW OF THE 12,411-FT. BREITHORN. 


The Létschentaler Breithorn is one of the less famous and less lofty peaks of 
the range of Swiss Alps that form the Bernese Oberlar.d—a range that includes 
such great mountains as the Jungfrau, the Wetterhorn and the Eiger. The 
Oberland is really the central range in Switzerland, running roughly east and 
west, with the Lakes of Thun and Brienz to the north, and to the south the 
beginnings of the River Rhéne, starting from a glacier to the east, flowing 


into and through Lake Geneva, and finally winding its way down through 
France to the Mediterranean. In this view of the north face of the Breithorn, 
seen after a storm and a north wind, the brutal, massive grandeur of mountain 
scenery is brought out—with the peak rising serenely above its glaciers, 
broken snow cliffs and bulging boulders, and ing a plume of cloud like 
a badge of rank. Other mountain photographs are on the following pages. 


Photograph by Bradford Washburn. 
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FACES OF SNOW 
AND SHADOW IN 
THE HIGH ALPS: 
MOUNTAIN 
SCENERY CARVED 
BY THE 
HAND OF WINTER. 


At an altitude of nearly 
10,000 ft. six climbers 
make their way along a backbone 
of snow which is the east ridge 
of the Doldenhorn. On one side 
clouds like teased wool almost 
reach them and cover the entire 
valley, allowing only the highest 
peaks to break free. Below the 
climbers on the near side the 
mountain falls sharply away for 
thousands of feet, the snow 
driven by the wind into shapes 
and textures which suggest any 
number of fanciful images and 
comparisons. On the right of the 
photograph a slanting layer of 
bare rock has thrust through the 
snow, as if some giant artist had 
splashed the mountainside with 
ink. Below this dark streak the 
newly-fallen powder snow has 
been blown so unevenly from the 
packed snow underneath it that 
the whole mountainside looks as 
though it had been. woven or 
finely etched. Farther to the left 
still a ridge has piled up, half in 
heavy shadow, giving the appear- 
ance of some weird nocturnal 
bird, with its mouth gaping. 
Then farther along, where the 
snow has built up in a gully and 
then in places broken away, the 
effect is of a gigantic and toothy 
fish, stranded by the Flood per- 
haps, and since frozen for ever 
into the Alpine landscape. The 
Doldenhorn is one of the most 
easterly peaks of the main range 
of Bernese Oberland. Below it is 
one of the most beautiful of the 
Swiss lakes, the Oeschinensee— 
set in an amphitheatre of rocks 
and glaciers and in whose waters 
the Doldenhorn and neighbour- 
ing peaks are majestically re- 
flected. Around it are other, 
smaller, lakes each with its own 
separate beauty—some of them 
kind to bathers, some almost as 
cold as the ice from which they 
are formed. Below these lakes is 
the village of Kandersteg, which 
commands a panoramic view of 
the entire range. 
Photograph by Bradford Washburn. 
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KEEPING GUARD OVER THE VILLAGE OF ZERMATT IN THE FOREGROUND: THE 14,780-FT. MATTERHORN, PERHAPS THE MOST IMPRESSIVE OF ALL ALPINE PEAKS. 


THE JUNGFRAU (13,670 FT.), ONE OF THE GREAT PEAKS OF THE BERNESE OBERLAND, WEARS A NECKLACE OF CLOUDS AFTER A THUNDERSTORM. 
THE GLORY OF THE HIGH ALPS: TWO FAMOUS PEAKS OF SWITZERLAND, THE MATTERHORN AND THE JUNGFRAU. 


Zermatt, just visible in the upper photograph, is one of the most dramatically - 


i villages in Switzerland. Around it lie some of the highest and 
— peaks in Europe, with, close at hand, the Matterhorn—relatively 

to climb in spite of its unscalable appearance, and yet never scaled 
before 1865, when Edward Whymper conquered it and then saw four of 
his party crash to their deaths. The Jungfrau is another famous peak, 


and dominates the greatest glaciers in the Alps, running through the heart 
of the Oberland, and famed for their ski-ing. In this region is another 
great peak, the Finsteraarhorn. It was on the north-east face of this 
mountain that Miss Gertrude Bell (a volume of whose personal papers is 
reviewed elsewhere in this issue) fought a two-day struggle with the elements 
in what has gone down in history as one of the great battles of the Alps. 


Photographs by Bradford Washburn. 
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(Above.) 

WITH ITS STRIKINGLY 
TRIANGULAR ROOF: THE 
NEW ST. PAUL'S, LORRI- 
MORE SQUARE, WAL- 
WORTH, LONDON. THE 
NEW CHURCH KEEPS PACE 
WITH THE MODERN 
TREND BY PROVIDING A 
COFFEE BAR AND CLUB 

ROOMS. 


(Right.) 

YOUNG SIWARD AND MAC- 
BETH DO BATTLE: A 
SCENE FROM SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S TRAGEDY 
WHICH WAS BEING RE- 
HEARSED BY THE WIND- 
SOR THEATRE GUILD IN 
THE CHAPTER GARDEN 
OF WINDSOR CASTLE. 
FOUR EVENING PERFORM- 
ANCES WERE TO BE 
GIVEN. SIWARD IS 
PLAYED BY MICHAEL 
EDMONDS AND MACBETH 

BY ROBERT GRANGE. 


(Below.) 
A NEW SIKH TEMPLE AT 
SMETHWICK OPENED. THE 
TEMPLE IS THOUGHT TO 
BE THE LARGEST IN 
EUROPE AND WAS FOR- 
MERLY A CONGRE- 
GATIONAL CHURCH. IT 
HAS COST THE SIKH COM- 
MUNITY £14,000 TO PUR- 
CHASE AND CONVERT THE 
CHURCH. 


THE 


THREE BUILDINGS ECCLESIASTICAL ; 
MACBETH ; AND A POLICE PARADE. 


AE seo, 
PS 
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BUILT BY MONKS AND BY VOLUNTEER HELPERS: THE NEW SHRINE CHURCH AT AYLESFORD 
PRIORY, KENT, WHICH HAS BEEN CONSTRUCTED ON THE FORMER SITE OF THE SANCTUARY OF 
THE MEDIZVAL PRIORY CHURCH. THE FOUNDATION-STONE WAS LAID IN JULY 1968. 


LORD MONTGOMERY INSPECTING FIRST-YEAR METROPOLITAN POLICE CADETS AT THE 

PASSING-OUT PARADE AT HENDON. IN HIS SPEECH, WHEN PRESENTING PRIZES, LORD MONT- 

GOMERY REFLECTED HE HAD NEVER WON A PRIZE IN HIS SCHOOLDAYS. AFTER MAKING THE 

CADETS DOFF THEIR HATS, HE ANNOUNCED: “I WOULD SAY TO THE PARENTS THAT THESE 
BOYS ARE A GOOD LOT.” 
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| ig is many years since | saw Cheddar Gorge and, 

on reflection, I don’t think I want to see it 
again; I was greatly impressed with it then and 
am inclined to believe that a second visit might be 


disappointing, as 
during the interval 
my eye has become 
accustomed to 
ravines on a 
grander scale. I am 
content to see it 
through romantic 
spectacles, my own 
in my salad days, 
and through those of 
another romantic, 
J. B. Pyne, who, in 
1842, saw the Gorge 
like this (Fig. 1) and, 
I would guess, im- 
proved slightly 
upon nature by 
moulding it to his 
desires 


I found this 
agreeable and 
slightly nostalgic 
interpretation in the 
current exhibition at 
Agnew’s of seventy- 
one paintings, each 
under {200. J. B 
Pyne (1800-1870) 
who, before this, had 
made no great im- 
pact upon me, moved 
up in the hierarchy 
of early 19th-century 


painters, still miles FIG.1 “CHEDDAR GORGE,” BY J. B. PYNE (1800-1870): A SOMEWHAT ROMANTIC RENDERING OF ONE OF THE CELEBRATED SIGHTS 
IN THE WEST COUNTRY OF ENGLAND. 


below Constable but 

perhaps approaching 

James Ward—there is a pretty little landscape by 
the latter on the staircase for comparison. Catching 
of that set me thinking of Ward’s masterpiece, the 
huge “‘ Gordale Scar "’ which fills a whole wall at 
the Tate Gallery, a majestic piece of romanticism by 
a dyed in-the-wool romantic. So far I have avoided 
seeing the actual place in Yorkshire for the same 
reason that I am not anxious to revisit Cheddar: 
the plain sober fact can scarcely equal what Ward 
put on canvas. All this is trite enough—who saw 
the Mont St. Victoire before Cézanne or Sunflowers 
before Van Gogh ?—and merely leads one on to a 
no less trite thanksgiving for painters who are also 
poets, even though, as in Pyne’s case, decidedly 
minor ones 


This engaging show (designed presumably to 
prove that one does not have to be the ruler of 
Kuwait or an oil magnate in order to acquire a 
painting or two worth living with) casts its net 
wide and includes one or two modest and intriguing 
puzzles, of which I found the portrait of Fig. 2 
peculiarly engaging: that of a cheerful extrovert 
N.O. holding a chart of the Bay of Bengal dated 
1817. The sitter is a certain Charles Court; no 
one seems to know anything about him or what 
happened in the Bay of Bengal just then to make 
him wish to be immortalised in this manner, nor 
does anyone so far suggest a name for the painter. 
Should we look for him among the dozens of 
competent portraitists at that time earning a 
livelihood in England?—or should we narrow 
the enquiry by going through the list of the 
several artists practising in Calcutta between, say, 
1817 and 1822? 


A similar problem is presented by a very small 
oil portrait of a boy seated and reading a book. 
Date about 1800, and the only clue to identity— 
and that a vague one—what appears to me to be 
the spire of Harrow Church in the distance. Next 
to this is a beautifully restful riverscape, “‘ Anglers 
in a Boat,” by that most modest and rewarding 
minor artist of the Norwich School, H. Bright, and 
just beyond, a characteristic David Cox, a Welsh 
landscape of 1846, another East Anglian painting, 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 
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NINE MINOR PAINTERS. 


‘“‘ The Yare,"’ by W. Daniell, and a brilliant little 
sketch, hardly more than a miniature, of J. M. W. 
Turner in which that. odd, uncouth genius 
comes wonderfully to life in the hands of an honest, 
rather pedestrian R.A., F. T. Goodall. For the 
thousandth time, looking at portraits of Turner or 
Cézanne or, to go further back, Michelangelo, one 
marvels that such miracles of beauty could come 
from the brains of such ordinary-looking little 


men 


Pave, at 





~, 





(Oi on canvas: 334 by 264 ins.) 


I have a blind spot for Edward Lear’s land- 
scapes, pretty and honest though they are; I find 
them as ordinary as some of his less inspired 
limericks and not half as good as his water-colours 
of parrots raade for a splendid bird book in the 
1840's, some of which were seen in a London auction 
room this summer. But they are much 4 la mode 
nowadays and five in this exhibition, all of Sicily, 
are excellent examples of their kind. Much more 
to my liking is the prettiest possible painting of 
Brighton beach Whistler's handyman and 
disciple, Walter Greaves, full of delicate atmospheric 


(Ol on canvas: 35] by 50} ins.) 


nuances, and having, I thought, a fortuitous and 
family relationship with three little landscapes, 
no less subtle, by Marie Cazin. Seeing them for the 
first time I took it for granted they were by the 
better known Jean Charles Cazin, a great man in 
his day, who was Director of the Museum at 
Tours and who finished the murals in the Pantheon 
in Paris which Puvis de Chavannes had begun. 
Marie was his pupil and became his wife and, to 
judge by these three, painted in a very similar 
manner with no less 
feeling for atmo- 
sphere 


A small land- 
scape, “‘The Corn- 
field,’ the author of 
which I defy all but 
one man in a million 
to guess without 
reading the signa- 
ture, is by that tre- 
mendous late- 
Victorian swell, Sir 
Laurence Alma- 
Tadema, R.A.> to- 
day it is decidedly 
something of a 
curiosity, a little 
holiday jeu d’esprit 
by a painter once 
enormously success- 
ful and whose 
elaborately con- 
trived scenes of life 
in Ancient Rome 
once realised about 
4000 guineas each— 
and what is more, 
could have been sold 
ten times over. 
There is a clear-as- 
: crystal painting of 
4s oe... b) the seashore at 

ok ; " Amalfi with the Con- 
vent above from the 
hand of W. Clarkson 
Stanfield in 1842, 
and among a few English portraits a nice Hoppner 
of an interesting man, Dr. Samuel Simmons, 
Physician to George III, personal friend of Voltaire 
and Fellow of the Royal Society; and a typical 
straightforward Highmore of a not too handsome 
woman. (Very pretty women whether by Highmore 
or anyone else are not to be had for under £200.) 





Two very sober little paintings, very Dutch 
or Flemish at a casual glance, are by that minor 
Frenchman, N. B. Lépicié, one of the many good, 
if not specially inspired, artists whose drawings, 
if I am not greatly mistaken, are—or have been 
until recently—more admired than their oils. 
He began as an engraver, but poor sight com- 
pelled him to give up that very demanding 
profession; he learnt to paint under Carle Van 
Loo, and produced a tedious historical piece 
—‘ William the Conqueror in England "—for 
the Salon of 1765, for which he was promptly 
ticked off by that great and learned panjandrum 
of the arts, Diderot. Unabashed, he con- 
tinued with other huge historical subjects, but 
also had the good sense, and to us the good taste, 
to paint nice domestic scenes as well. No, he is 
far from being a Chardin, but he is not far removed 
from Greuze, though less expert and less senti- 
mental. Indeed he was compared with the latter 
during his lifetime because of a painting of 1767, a 
family group, which was seized upon as a Catholic 
answer to the famous Greuze “ Reading the Bible ”’ ; 
an idiotic instance of sectarian prejudice en- 
croaching upon artistic judgment. Instead of 
looking at the painting, bigots seized upon the 
fact that whereas, in the Greuze, the father of the 
family is reading the Bible, in the Lépicié, it is a 
priest. In his painting of a woman with a 
frying pan, in this exhibition, we inevitably 
compare him with Chardin—I think he survives 
the ordeal well enough but remains a little 
man, not a great one. 


The show is full of other little and littlish 
men of that calibre, contains one or two other 
minor puzzles and invites comparison with far 
more pretentious displays. 
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A LITTLE-KNOWN 19TH-CENTURY ANIMAL ARTIST: 
JOSEPH CRAWHALL—AN EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 


“TAWNY OWL”: AN EXAMPLE OF THE SPONTANEOUS STYLE 
WHICH CRAWHALL USED. (Water-colour on holland: 9} by 7 ins.) 
(Lent by the Laing Art Gallery, Newcastie-upon-Tyne.) A DIFFICULT SUBJECT BOLDLY “THE FARMER'S BOY”: ANOTHER SOMEWHAT 
TACKLED. (Gouache on linen: UNUSUAL ANGLE. CRAWHALL WAS A MASTER 
22 by 17 ins.) OF THE INFORMAL. (Gouache on linen: 12 by 8 ins.) 


(Lent by the Glasgow Art Gallery, The Burrell Collection.) 


“COCK PHEASANT WITH FOLIAGE AND BERRIES”: A PAINTING WHICH MORE THAN MOST SEEMS 
TO SHOW THE ORIENTAL INFLUENCE IN HIS WORK. IT IS REFRESHINGLY DIFFERENT FROM 
VICTORIAN ACADEMIC ART. (Gouache on holland 13 by 224 ins.) (Lent by W. D. Coats, Esq.) 


“ THE FLOWER SHOP”: A TITLE WHICH HARDLY DESCRIBES THE CENTRE-PIECE OF THE 
PAINTING—A LIGHTLY-DRAWN STUDY OF A HORSE, BRILLIANTLY OBSERVED. 
(Gouache on linen: 102 by 13} ins.) (Lent by the Giasgow Art Gallery, The Burrell Collection.) 


“THE GREYHOUND”: A SENSITIVE AND RAPIDLY EXECUTED WORK. “THE TIGER”: ANOTHER OF THE RAPID SKETCHES, SCARCELY FINISHED, AT WHICH CRAWHALL 
(Water-colour : 144 by 14§ ins.) (Lent by the Glasgow Art Gallery, The Burrel! Collection.) EXCELLED. (Gouache on holland: 12} by 19 ins.) (Lent by W. D. Coats, Esq.) 


oseph Crawhall (1861-1913) was an unconventional artist in many respects. speed. As a result his corpus of work is small, especially as he was a harsh 
my tie oie at oe of the academic training then fashionable in _ self-critic and destroyed much that he was displeased with. But there are 
art schools; neither was he a specially ambitious or productive artist, in an age enough of his extant paintings and drawings to show a talent of extraordinary 
when British artists were frequently more ambitious than talented, and working freshness and sensitivity, and an artist who richly deserves to be better known. 
on a grand and romantic scale. In his approach he was almost a dilettante— | The current exhibition—mostly loans but a few are for sale—is at the Rei 
a semi-amateur who worked when the spirit moved him, and then with great Gallery, 23 Cork Street, W.1, and it remains open until September 3. 
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PADEMELON, BANDICOOT AND BETTONG: 
PHOTOGRAPHED MARSUPIALS CAUGHT /* 


AIRBORNE IN THE MOST 
SPECTACULAR MANNER: A 
SUGAR GLIDER, WHICH HAS 
A SPECIAL PARACHUTE- 


THE TAIL AS A RUDDER. 
THE SUGAR GLIDER IS STILL 
ABUNDANT IN TASMANIA 


AND IS WHOLLY PRO- TWO DEMURE MEMBERS OF THE BENNETT'S WALLABY SPECIES—CALLED KANGAROO BY 
TASMANIANS. THE SPECIES IS USUALLY DARK GREY AND THE ALBINO IS QUITE RARE. 


A MORE STATIONARY VIEW OF A SUGAR GLIDER, WHICH A LONG-NOSED TASMANIAN BANDICOOT, WHICH LIVES IN SCRUB AND TIMBER A MAINLY NOCTURNAL ANIMAL: 4 
ALTHOUGH OFTEN CALLED A SQUIRREL IS NOT A RODENT. WALLABY. IT IS PARTICULARLY 


4 : 
(Left.) r. 
DESPERATELY a @ 
ATTEMPTING TO 


UNDER ROCKS OR 
Locs. IT USES ITS 
POUCH IN WHICH TO 
CARRY WESTING 
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ONG: ;SOME OF AUSTRALIA’S MORE RARELY 
UGH?’ |BY THE PATIENT CAMERA. 


A MONOTREME: AN 

ECHIDNA, WHOSE DIET 

MAINLY CONSISTS OF ANTS 

AND OTHER SMALL INSECTS. 

THIS IS A TASMANIAN SPECI- 

MEN. THE FEMALE LAYS 

AN EGG INTO A POUCH. 

: IT HIBERNATES DURING 

, PART OF THE WINTER AND 

A POTORO, OR RAT KANGAROO. IT IS STILL ABUNDANT IN TASMANIA, HAS A CHARACTERISTIC LIVES UNDER LOGS. 
HOP-HOP GAIT AND FEEDS ON GRASS. IT IS MAINLY NOCTURNAL. 


CHEWING IT OVER: A TASMANIAN WOMBAT, A STRICTLY HERBIVOROUS CREATURE A TYPICAL AUSTRALIAN BRUSH-TAIL OPOSSUM. STRICTLY 
THAT HAS CONTINUALLY TO EXERCISE ITS EVER-GROWING TEETH AND CLAWS. VEGETARIAN, IT USES ITS TAIL AS A BRAKE. 


(Left.) 

THE CONSTANT ENEMY 
OF TASMANIAN FAR- 
MERS: THE NATIVE 
CAT, WHICH LOVES 
DINING ON CHICKENS. 
THE SPECIMEN HERE 
KILLED FOUR FOWLS 
IN ONE NIGHT. IT IS 
WHOLLY PROTECTED 
NONE THE LESS. Al- 
THOUGH CHIEFLY 
TERRESTRIAL, IT MAY 
CLIMB TREES WHEN 

CHASED. 


(Right.) : 
THE TASMANIAN 
DEVIL. THIS CARNI- 
VOROUS MARSUPIAL 
IS NOW CONFINED TO 
TASMANIA BUT USED 
TO LIVE ON THE MAIN 
CONTINENT LONG AGO. 
IT PREYS ON SMALLER 
MARSUPIALSAT 
NIGHT AND LIVES 
AMONG ROCKS. 


’ and is lined with fur. Perhaps the best known of these curious creatures are the kangaroos and 
wallabies. In one of the photographs we show a Tasmanian pademelon, or scrub wallaby 
(Thylogale billardievii). This smallest of wallabies has been hunted persistently since the first 
settlement because of its tasty flesh. Early settlers and convicts lived for days on pademelon 
' stews when supply ships were late. It depends for survival mainly on its ability to camouflage 
itself. An interesting creature is the bettong, or rat kangaroo (Bettongia cuniculus), The 
photograph shown above was taken when the photographer was out hunting with dogs. The 
bettong is common in Tasmania but has suffered severely from dingos and foxes on the mainland. 
It has the habit of using its tail as a rope to tie its nesting materials before carrying them to the 
site. Nesting materials are also carried in the pouch. The sugar glider (Petaurus breviceps) of 
the cgeeey Ry gran Sees 6, Spe Deaaeee <8 Bp aay Se Dae ame ee 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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ONE ANIMAL’S POISON IS ANOTHER’S PREY. 


At yet another session of clearing the 
seemingly endless beds of nettles around the 
garden I wonder what value their stings have in 
the nettles’ own survival. If they were patches 
of grass they would be mown and the plants 
themselves left to grow, but we uproot nettles, just 
as we kill adders. In assessing survival values of 
this sort we have to ignore the impact of man, 
and if we do this it is still difficult to see what are the 
advantages to nettles in possessing stings. They 
do not save them from being eaten by some large 
herbivores, and generally speaking the success of 
nettles rests more on their extraordinary powers of 
reproduction: like their ability to creep under or 
over the surface and throw up new stalks. Even 
then, they are no more successful than a dozen 
other garden plant-nuisances that have no venom. 
It seems to be much the same with poisonous or 
venomous animals. Their poisons may deter one 
kind of predator but there are others against 
which they offer no protection, and in the end the 
poison-carrier fares the same as the non-poisonous 
species: their numbers remain fairly stable, kept 
at a relatively constant figure from year to year 
by accident, disease and enemies. Shakespeare 
set it permanently on record that the toad is ugly 
and venomous, yet toads 
are no more numerous 
to-day than when he was 
writing his immortal 
words four centuries ago. 
Their poison does not 
always save them. 

Last year a toad 
wandered onto the lawn 
in broad daylight and my 
daughter took the oppor- 
tunity to photograph it. 
Jason, who is more her 
dog than anyone’s, has 
constantly been called 
upon to pose for photo- 
graphs. When he sees 
Jane with her camera 
he automatically comes 
forward, ready if need be 
to play his part in the 
proceedings. So it hap- 
pened this time. For a 
while he waited patiently 
but in due course, from 
boredom aided by his 
sense of curiosity, he be- 
gan to inspect the toad, 


it, and evidently was not 
impressed. He withdrew 
his nose, thought for a 


ably impressed, and as it 
continued this way we 
made no attempt to pro- THE BETTER OF 
tect the toad because it 
seemed unlikely the dog 
would molest it. Sud- 
denly, so quickly that it is difficult to be sure 
what happened, Jason grew bolder. He went 
to pick up the toad in his mouth, but from 
what we could see he pro did no more than 
touch it with his lips. At all events, the next 
moment the toad was walking phlegmatically away, 
quite unharmed, while the dog sat on his haunches 
with the most doleful expression, saliva streaming 
from his half-open mouth. It was a good illustra- 
tion of the effectiveness of the venom in the toad’s 
skin and a tribute to the speed with which the 
poison acts. 

There are records of dogs having bitten toads 
being desperately ill, the sickness sometimes having 
fatal results. Yet although a toad’s venom may 
save it from dogs, and doubtless other predators, 
the grass snake is not deterred by it and there are 
enough other animals that will eat a toad for us 
to say that the survival value of its poison must be 
strictly limited. 

We tend to speak of venomous animals as if 
they were equipped by a benign providence with a 
special means of protection. Yet when we survey 
the animal kingdom as a whole there seems little 
sign of pattern or design in this. Large numbers 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


of animals contain within their bodies chemical 
substances which are poisonous to something. 
There is probably no class of animal exempt from 
this. Further, in almost every class there are 
found species which have some special apparatus 
by which a poison can be injected into prey or 
used against a predator. In some of them there 
is present both a poison and a special apparatus 
for using it and yet, 4s in nettles, it is difficult to see 
how these confer any benefit in terms of unusual 
rates of survival. 

This leads to the idea, expressed in an old and 
very familiar saying, that one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison. It is all a matter of point 
of view. We speak of this or that animal as being 
poisonous either because it is poi to us, or 
because it very obviously catches its prey by the 
use of a sting or by poison fangs, or defends itself 
by the use of poison in some way or another. 
But that does not exhaust the field. 

Nobody thinks of an eel as a poisonous fish, 
yet anyone who cuts up a fresh eel and gets some 
of its blood into an open wound on the hand will 
have reason to think otherwise. Conversely, to a 





AND HE STARTED TO PICK IT UP IN HIS MOUTH. THE RESULT WAS AN UNHARMED TOAD, AND A 
DISCONSOLATE DOG WITH SALIVA RUNNING FROM HIS MOUTH, AND LOOKING SORRY FOR HIMSELF. 
Photograph by Jane Burton. 


hedgehog there are few things to be labelled 

poisonous. There are only a few items we call 

poisons that will affect a hedgehog adversely and 

even these few need to be injected into it in ten 
the 


i 
2 
i 
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obviously using a venom tend to be concentrated 
at a few points in the scale of classification. Per- 
haps the best known example concerns lizards and 


but there are 
Among insects, bugs have many members, 
especially among the shield-bugs, that are nauseous 


and unpalatable; and some beetles are able to emit 


dis- 
id to 
sting, but this is because with their bite they 
inject a saliva that inflames the flesh. There is no 
malice in it and the resulting discomfort is adventi- 
tious. For deliberate use of a poison, in the form 


of a sting, we have to go to the social insects, the 
bees, wasps and ants. 

One branch of the animal kingdom is pre- 
eminent in the use of a poison, and it is a charac- 
teristic of all its members, with very few exceptions. 
It is that branch which embraces the sea-anemones, 
jellyfish, corals and related forms, including the 
freshwater hydra, and it has long struck me as 
remarkable that this should not have been 
emphasised in the scientific name given to them. 
In giving a name, whether to a species, family or 
order, the aim of the scientist is to pinpoint some 
outstanding characteristic. The sea-anemones, 
jellyfish, corals and the rest have been grouped 
together under the name Coelenterata, a name 
derived from the Greek and meaning “ hollow 
intestine.”’ This name is usually interpreted, when 
writing for a lay audience, as “‘ hollow-stomached,” 
but the cynic might well ask what animal is known 
to have anything but a hollow stomach or hollow 
intestine, so why single out one branch of the 
animal kingdom for this name. The use of the 
name “ nettle-animals,” which has become more 
popular in recent years, is far more appropriate, 
for if there is one characteristic more marked than 
another it is their possession of stinging-cells. 

In some of the nettle- 
animals the stings have a 
highly complicated struc- 
ture. are refined 


in defence, but almost it 
seems this is incidental, 
tainly it can only be 
accidental that human 
beings are stung by jelly- 
fish since are not 


on human beings, but it 
is not in any sense the 
result of an aggressive act 
on the part of the Phy- 
salia. Its stings are used 
for feeding, for capturing 
even large fish in propor- 
tion to the jellyfish’s size, 
but it could have got 
along equally well with- 
out so elaborate a 

haniem. Ott a, 


armoury yet still capture 
sufficient prey for their 
needs, and all, while being 
thus armed, do not escape 
being eaten by something. 
qe: 
they only need to be immune to the particular 


the of the umbrella-shaped body 
where mucus, laden with food, are 
licked off and passed to its mouth by the four large 
tentacles that surround the mouth. The jellyfish 
has the poison and the apparatus for using it, but 
neither is employed in the capture of prey; and 
we do not know if its stings are particularly effective 
in defence. 

_ Poisons, then, are found at random all over the 
animal kingdom. They may not be of value to 
the animals possessing them, or may be a valuable 
asset in limited directions when the appropriate 
anatomical structures are present to canalise their 


the venomous toad may itself eat wasps or bees 
for preference, yet fall easy victim to a snake. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


A BRAVE SOLDIER OF WORLD WAR I: 
THE LATE MAJOR M. O'LEARY, VC. 
Major O’Leary, who has died at the age of 
seventy-three, was awarded the Victoria 
Cross while serving as lance-corporal with 
aoe pg Guards at Cuinchy in 1915. 
He a charge on an enemy position, 
* himself iilled five Germans who 
were holding the first barricade, and 
after which he attacked the second 
barricade.” 
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AN EMINENT CATHOLIC LEADER: 
THE LATE CARDINAL NICOLA CANALI. 
Cardi Canali, who died in the Vatican 


ar 
on at age 
First Cardinal Deacon 
tentiary 

Vatican City. He had 


ced the 
election of Pope John XXIII at St. 
Peter’s in 1958. 


SOON TO BE RELEASED FROM PRISON: 
MR. JOMO KENYATTA. 

Mr. Jomo Kenyatta, the former Mau 

on 


and he will probably make 
television 


an appear- 








Mr. 
, 1955. 
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post until he was elected Prime Minister and Minister for Maori Affairs, a 
lasting only from 
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Food and Agriculture Confe , heme 


Holyoake was Chairman of the 
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“IF BRITAIN WERE TO SIGN THE ROME TREATY AS IT STANDS, THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES FOR NEW ZEALAND WOULD BE 
DISASTROUS ”: THE RT. HON. KEITH JACKA HOLYOAKE, NEW ZEALAND’S PRIME MINISTER. 
to the above recent statement made in W. 
! 
the life by Stephen Ward at a sitting specially granted to “‘ The Illustrated London News.” 
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RIGHTLY CONCERNED WITH BRITAIN’S PROPOSED ENTRY INTO THE EUROPEAN COMMON ogi THE RT. HON. JOHN . 
GEORGE DIEFENBAKER, PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA SINCE jUnS,": 
Mr. Diefenbaker welcomed the British pledge of full Commonwealth con- 


' delegations 
The Canadian Prime Minister was educated at the University of | chairman of the first British Commonwealth Conference at Ottawa in 1943. 
Drawn from the life by Stephen Ward at a sitting specially granted to ‘‘ The Mlustrated London News.” 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO: OUR ARTISTS ON THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
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SPIED DE OOO |  egeTON OK 
“THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA: FIGHT AT HAINSVILLE, ON THE UPPER POTOMAC—ADVANCE 
OF THE WISCONSIN MEN (FEDERALISTS) ON THE SECESSIONIST POSITION.” 


“THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA: CONFEDERATE PRISONERS CAPTURED BY UNITED STATES 
PICKETS BETWEEN FAIRFAX AND MANASSAS JUNCTION, VIRGINIA.” 


A CONTEMPORARY RECORD OF A FAMOUS ENGAGEMENT: “ ATTACK ON THE CONFEDERATE BATTERIES “ THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA: THE STAMPEDE FROM BULL RUN.” OUR ARTIST WROTE: 
AT BULL RUN BY THE 27TH AND 14TH NEW YORK REGIMENTS.” “ RETREAT IS A WEAK TERM TO USE WHEN SPEAKING OF THIS DISGRACEFUL ROUT.” 





towards the old 
chieftain.’’ The 
Hainsvill 
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A PARADE OF FEDERAL TROOPS OM JULY 4, 1961: THE GARIBALDI GUARD (HUNGARIANS, CERMAMS, SWISS, ITALIANS AD FRENCH) MARCHING PAST PRESIDENT ees Nn. 
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AUSTRALIA’S TRIUMPH AND ENGLAND’S DEFEAT : 
THE TURN OF THE TIDE IN THE FOURTH TEST. 
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AS DEFEAT CLOSED IN ON ENGLAND IN THE POURTH TEST: TRUEMAN, WHO ACKNOWLEDGING THE CHEERS AND APPLAUSE AS HE REACHED HIS CENTURY IN AUSTRALIA’S SECOND INNINGS: 
MADE &, IS CAUGHT BY BENAUD OFF SIMPSON'S BOWLING. W. LAWRY, WHO WITH 74 AND 168, WAS TOP-SCORER IN BOTH INNINGS. 


TWO RUNS AFTER REACHING HIS CENTURY, LAWRY FELL TO A FINE TUMBLING CATCH BY AUSTRALIA’S TRIUMPH | GROUT, SIMPSON AND BENAUD LEAP FOR JOY AS STATHAM IS CLEAN 
TRUEMAK AT BACKWARD SHORT LEG OFF ALLEN’S BOWLING. BOWLED BY DAVIDSON AND AUSTRALIA WIN BY 5&4 RUNS. 


DISASTER IN ENGLAND'S SECOND INNINGS: “P. B. H. MAY, b. BENAUD—0."” FROM THIS POINT ANOTHER OF BENAUD’S SECOND-INNINGS VICTIMS: ALLEN, AFTER A LONG PERIOD OF 
ENGLAND NEVER LOOKED LIKE WINNING. BENAUD TOOK 6 FOR 70. WATCHFULNESS, IS CAUGHT BY SIMPSON AT SLIP, AFTER MAKING 10. 


England batted solidly, making 367, of which May made 95, Barrington 78, 
Pullar 63 and Allen 42. Simpson took 4 wickets for 23. Australia replied 
with 432, Lawry scoring 102, O’Neill a sparkling 67, Simpson 51; and to crown 
everything Davidson with 77 and Mackenzie, 32, scoring 98 for the last wicket. 
¥ England, after an excellent start of 150 for 2 and a glorious 76 by Dexter, 
Sa cea alee ate comm af chide, Sprcamensdapeneante collapsed ignominiously before Benaud’s bowling and were all out, 55 short 
Lawry made 74 and Booth 46. Statham took 5 for 53 and Dexter 3 for 16. of victory, with 20 minutes to go. 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 
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Schiller, Shakespeare’s art.” 
was compared with S and 
Sophocles. Arnold Bennett said of “ The 
Seagull’ in 1923: “ The interest is too 
diffused, and the heroine not salient enough. 
I don’t seem to see it on any English stage.” 


I quote these unlucky guesses and 
comparisons because it is so easy, in the 
excitement of current enthusiasm, to 
imagine that history will confirm the ver- 
dict of a passing hour. On consecutive 
nights recently, I met “‘ The Bishop’s Bon- 
fire’ of Sean O’Casey and John Osborne’s 
“Luther.” O’Casey, I hold, is a great 
artist, a Michelangelo, and Mr. Osborne a 
Streater; but here, I suppose, I am at 
variance with our fiercer young men who 
say that in 1956 the theatre rose suddenly 
from the dark. 


Still, my first theme is “ The Bishop’s 
Bonfire.” Sean O’Casey, who is now 
eighty-one, wrote this, “ a sad play within 
the tune of a polka,’”’ when he was in the 
mid-seventies. It is a call for gaiety and 
courage, a shout against fear. The drama- 
tist is writing of Eire as he sees it, a land 
where freedom is cramped between Church 
and State, happiness is distrusted, and 
youth, discouraged and repressed, lacks 
the courage to speak. We need not peer 
unduly at the narrative, amusingly capri- 
cious, and at the end moving straight 
towards Boucicault. What we should, and 
do, cheer is O’Casey’s extraordinary gift of 
language. I have written of it again and 
again, as we have heard it in play after 
play. We need it in the modern theatre 
where the general tone is grey; and an ebbing 
tide leaves on the beach only a soggy drift 
of flotsam. 


Inevitably, after an O’Casey night, one 
must quote. From the early “ What are the 
two of you doin’ standin’ there motionless like 
gorged gulls airin’ themselves on a quay- 
wall ?’’, the dialogue of the “ Bonfire” is 
signed O’Casey in every phrase. ‘‘ Looka,” 
says someone, “I won’t have you hoverin’ 


The same man says: “ What’s the matter 
with you an’ me is a world’s question. We ‘re 
all flyin’ about on uential an’ be- 


N Oxford poet once predicted of 

Robert Streater, serjeant-painter to 
Charles the Second, that “‘ future ages must con- 
fess they owe To Streater more than Michel- 
angelo.” Byron wrote of “ Otway, Radcliffe, 
Stephen Phillips 


A WORD IN THE EAR. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


an’ dead on the roads .. .”). Suddenly the Coun- 
cillor interrupts in a rage: “ You know we haven't 
a single minute to spare, not a single minute, mind 
yous. From this out, there’s to be no talkin’, 
and if anyone does talk, everybody is to listen to 
nobody. 


Anyone—no one—mind yous.” He 








underlines this: “‘ Nobody ’s to listen to 
anyone, but everybody 's to listen to me.” 

Elsewhere I have said that the 
production will be in the National Theatre of 
Elysium. Now and then the Mermaid comedians 





t O’ 


can be too vigorous. But the heart is there 
and the flare of the language. It is a night 
to collect, and some performances come 


actress with a gleam and a flash matched 
to her author. It is fantastic that “‘ The 
Bishop's Bonfire,” with its Elizabethan 
juxtaposition of the tragical-comical, has 
had to wait six years for its London pro- 
duction. Bernard Miles, once again, has 
brought the Mermaid to the rescue. 
O’Casey, through the years, has not let the 
pen rust or the colours fade. 


Mr. Osborne has little feeling for 
language, though he can bang off invec- 
tive. It was the invective, as much as 
anything, that gave notoriety to his first 
play. I found, after leaving ‘ Luther” at 
the Royal Court, that I could remember 
little of the language, but that I had a 
general impression of violence and excre- 
mental images: the old cult of Uglification. 


That aside, this story of a rebel contains 
some good theatrical scenes—those for the 
priest (Peter Bull), who hawks indulgences 
in the style of a mock auction; for the 
Cardinal (John Moffatt), confronted with 
an “excessive” monk; for the Pope 
(Charles Kay), arrogantly writing off Luther 
in the interval of a hunt. All three are 
composed and acted with art, and atmo- 
spherically directed by Tony Richardson. 
For the rest, the writing is either flatly 
tedious or determined to shock. 


The piece appears to be on the wrong 
scale. Luther, who was a great figure, is 
minimised here. In that much stronger play, 
“ Becket,” there is the figure of a Little 
Monk. “ Luther” comes to us simply as the 
narrative of a Little Monk in mental and 
physical pain. It is not equal to its preten- 
sions. I suppose I have seen more perform- 
ances by Albert Finney than most of my 
colleagues have, and I regard him still as 
one of the tially major actors of his 
period. But he cannot magnify Mr. Osborne’s 
neurotic: his performance, passionate, wry, 
observant, is small in scale, though faithful 
to the author. Defective though it is, this is 
Mr. Osborne’s most promising work yet (let 
us forget Mr. Porter and Mr. Slickey), but I 
am not going to confuse Streater with 
Michelangelo. 


As for the exciting night at the Saville, 
when Jerome Robbins’s “‘ Ballets: U.S.A.” re- 
turned to us, I can say only that this might 
Ss eee eee Oe ee ee See 
views on ballet. He might not have a 
of the phantasmagoric “ Events,” whi 
exercise in nerve strain, a dancing weg & 
but I think he would have appreciated 
delicacy of “ Afternoon of a Faun,” a pas de 
deux not much like the Nijinsky ballet, and 
pag hs. Pendulum” wit of “‘ The Con- 

-”” It is delightfully unexpected to listen 
to Chopin (if I can put it like this) h 
the eyes of Mr. Robbins. Ballet here lau 
at itself insistently, and I have not recovered 
from the effect of that awkward squad of 
sylphides. If you ask me why the moment 

when two dancers in blue-feathered hats 








OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“UNDER MILK WOOD” (Lyric, Hammersmith).—James Roose Evans's 
production of the Dylan Thomas play. (August 8.) 

aaa THE SECOND” (Apoilc)—A Youth Theatre production. 
August 8. 


were borne past each other should have 
reminded me of a moment in Guthrie's 

uction of ‘“ Tamburlaine” when 
bina and Zenocrate were aloft on their 
palanquins, I can reply only in the 


words of Michelangelo—O Sat se 
dot © fatetess 60 to owe wlisbeslire 


into me own ear.”’ 
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SAVED FOR THE NATION BY A GENEROUS GIFT OF £100,000: GOYA’S “PORTRAIT OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON,” (25} BY 20} INS.). 


On June 14 a Sotheby’s sale of Old Masters included this portrait, belonging 
to the Duke of Leeds, which fetched the top price of £140,000 and was bought 
by Mr. Charles Wrightsman, of New York. Immediately a controversy broke 
out over whether this masterpiece should be allowed to leave the country, 
and questions were raised in the House of Commons about the possibility 
of a Treasury grant towards purchasing the picture for the nation. Then 
Mr. Wrightsman offered the painting to the National Gallery, on repayment 
of the full amount. The Gallery announced that it could not itself afford the 
sum, but hoped that someone would offer help towards the purchase. It became 

clear that this offer was most unlikely to come from the Govern- 
ment, at least not before a substantial contribution had been made elsewhere. 


On July 5 the Chancellor made it quite clear that he was unable to promise a 
grant. Finally, after the likelihood of an offer was looking decidedly remote, 
it was announced on August 3 that the Trustees of the Wolfson Foundation 
had promised £100,000 towards the cost, whereupon the Chancellor agreed to 
invite Parliament to ve a special Exchequer grant of £40,000. The 
painting is now in the National Gallery. Unlike the other two known portraits 
of Wellington by Goya (one is at Apsley House), it seems to have captured 
a certain tension and surprise on the face of the sitter, which suggests that it 
was the first painting the artist made from the drawing (now in the British 
Museum) done just after his brilliant victory in the Peninsular War at the 
Battle of Salamanca. For comparison, that drawing is reproduced on page 238. 
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A ROYAL CEILING AND DEPARTURE; A CAKE 
FOR MRS. PANDIT; AND OTHER NEWS. 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST SHIP MODEL, SS. ROTTERDAM OF THE HOLLAND-AMERICA 
, LINE—ON THE WORLD'S LONGEST PIER, SOUTHEND—AT NIGHT. ’ 
n our issue of July 29 we reproduced a of this model, and most , 
__ = athie wus tans » 4 th by a = A ROYAL CEILING RESTORED: MEASURING A TOTAL OF 45 BY 31 FT., 
S.S. Rotterdam is, of course, the flagship of the Holland-America Line. natuate Ceasieta catnnah Ge i Seve, beans ane 4 by damp in 1959 
—"S: ; so that some of the figures r disappeared. Now one of the Ministry of Works’ 
expert restorers, Mr. J. E. Meade, has completed the restoration after a year’s work. 
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“GOD OF THUNDER” SOFTENED WITH FLOWERS AND SUNSHINE: ST. BRELADE’S FLOAT IN THE 
1961 JERSEY BATTLE OF FLOWERS OW AUGUST 3. 


a 


<> ob ined 
: FLOAT ENTERED BY THE JERSEY CHAMBER 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS, NO. 110: COLOSSAL OR BIJOU? 












































AT FIRST SIGHT AS IMPRESSIVE AS ABU SIMBEL—UNTIL THE MAN IN THE TOP RIGHT CORNER IS SEEN. 


At first sight this sphinx, with its legs lapped by the waters, seems to be 
on a colossal scale, something rising up in enigmatic majesty beside the 
waters of the Nile—until the legs of the approaching tourist give the game 
away. It is one of several at Wadi es-Sebua, part of a XIXth Dynasty temple 
built some ninety-seven miles above the Aswan Dam and, like Abu Simbel 
itself, it was built by Rameses II. There are some ten sphinxes, six of them 
human-headed and four of them falcon-headed and representing Harakhte. 


All of them wear the double crown. They are, incidentally, the origin of 
the native name “ es-Sebua,’’ that is “ the Lions.”” The sphinx we show, part 
buried in sand and water, is one of the falcon-headed ones and the figure 
between its paws is, of course, Rameses II. Its total height, with the here-° 
invisible pedestal, is 11 ft. 5} ins. (3.50 m.). Even now it spends most of the 
year under water ; with the building of the High Dam, all of Wadi es-Sebua— 
unless it is removed—will be submerged for ever. 


Photograph by Colin McFadyean. 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST SHIP MODEL, SS. ROTTERDAM OF THE HOLLAND-AMERICA 
LINE—ON THE WORLD'S LONGEST PIER, SOUTHEND—AT WIGHT. s 

In our issue of July 29 we reproduced a aph of this model, and a most ‘ CEILING IN THE 

—F =o wrote that it =. —_ by = & COUN CURENS SSTUNID: SASS SSS QUEEN'S 
S.S. Rotterdam is, of course, the flagship of the Holland-America Line. , io Verrio’s painted done in 1678, became sadly damaged by damp in 1959 
—_— ok ee , on ay: we so that some of the figures , disappeared. Now one of the Ministry of Works’ 
2 >. Ss. ee me, ; , expert restorers, Mr. J. E. Meade, has completed the restoration after a year's work. 
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“GOD OF THUNDER” SOFTENED WITH FLOWERS AND SUNSHINE: ST. BRELADE’S FLOAT IN THE 
1961 JERSEY BATTLE OF FLOWERS OW AUGUST 3 


: THE FLOAT ENTERED BY THE JERSEY CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, IN THIS ANNUAL CHANNEL ISLANDS EVENT. 
has become a famous annual event, by ban 
to e have 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS, NO. 110: COLOSSAL OR BIJOU? 












































AT FIRST SIGHT AS IMPRESSIVE AS ABU SIMBEL—UNTIL THE MAN IN THE TOP RIGHT CORNER IS SEEN. 


At first sight this sphinx, with its legs lapped by the waters, seems to be 
on a colossal scale, something rising up in enigmatic majesty beside the 
waters of the Nile—until the legs of the approaching tourist give the game 
away. It is one of several at Wadi es-Sebua, part of a XIXth Dynasty temple 
built some ninety-seven miles above the Aswan Dam and, like Abu Simbel 
itself, it was built by Rameses II. There are some ten sphinxes, six of them 
human-headed and four of them falcon-headed and representing Harakhte. 


All of them wear the double crown. They are, incidentally, the origin of 
the native name “ es-Sebua,’’ that is “ the Lions.’’ The sphinx we show, part 
buried in sand and water, is one of the falcon-headed ones and the figure 
between its paws is, of course, Rameses II. Its total height, with the here-° 
invisible pedestal, is 11 ft. 5} ins. (3.50 m.). Even now it spends most of the 
year under water; with the building of the High Dam, all of Wadi es-Sebua— 
unless it is removed—will be submerged for ever. 


Photograph by Colin McFadyean. 
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| iy is a quarter of a century since John 

Gunther wrote “Inside Europe,”’ a 

book which at that time, as many of us 

will remember, caused a great pother. / 
I cannot believe that his new work, 
InstpDE Europe Topay, will flutter any j; 
dovecotes at all. There may be a twofold 

reason for this. In 1936 there were too many 
ostriches about. Too many people were burying 
their heads determinedly in the sand, and refusing 
to cast an eye at the storm looming over the 
desert which Europe had virtually already become. 
Mr. Gunther drew attention to a number of 
singularly unpleasant facts, and annoyed these 
people very much. True, he was much criticised— 
not least by myself. I was irritated by the fact 
that while appearing to pontificate, he had got 
many of the simplest facts wrong; that others were 
based on rapid, superficial meetings with the 
national leaders on whom the future depended; 
and that many of his conclusions appeared to be 
false. No matter. His book was widely discussed, 
and produced a strong impact throughout the West. 

What has happened ? In the first place, there 
are no more ostriches. The H-bomb and the 
Kremlin—to say nothing of Peking—have seen to 
that. Heads are no longer buried in the sand, 
but are gazing, with almost too intent an anxiety, 
at the still lowering skies. That means that we 
are all painfully familiar with the facts which 
Mr. Gunther has carefully collected for us. He is 
no longer a prophet. He is much more like a 
columnist summarising the news. 

That is not Mr. Gunther's fault. Inevitably, 
if you write as many “ Inside’ books as he has 
done—I make the total six, but this may be an 
underestimate—you are bound to lose some of 
your first fine careless rapture 

Moreover, fate has been unkind to Mr. Gunther. 
His book was written before the events in Angola, 
before South Africa left the Commonwealth, 
before the quarrel between France and Germany 
over the agricultural policies of the Common 
Market, and before the new economic crisis in 
Great Britain. That is why, for example, he is so 
lyrical about our gold reserves. But he produces 
other comments which seem to me to be singularly 
short-sighted. He attributes the present doldrums 
of Socialism exclusively to the fact that Conser- 
vative parties have stolen Socialist thunder. So 
they have, but he does not see that the real 
dilemma of the Socialists is that they have virtually 
succeeded in carrying out their policies, and that 
their own supporters are now saying “‘ So what ? ”’ 
For all these reasons, I am really rather sorry for 
Mr. Gunther. His great new prophetical work is 
little more than a fairly useful handbook. 

From this conscientious chronicle I turn 
straight to Mr. Maurice Edelman’s new political 
novel, THE MINISTER. This is a caustic indictment 
of life in the Government and in the Commons. 
The plot is simple. An indiscreet aside, spoken by 
a Minister at a public banquet to the mistress of 
the deputy leader of the Opposition, causes a 
massacre in Africa and a Government crisis. The 
Minister is rescued by means of some cunning 
blackmail on the part of the dying Prime Minister, 
and triumphantly succeeds him. Not quite 
triumphantly, perhaps, because there is an under- 
plot which destroys the Minister’s domestic life. 
As a simple novel, this is a notable book, for 
Mr. Edelman has a masterly control over character 
and situation. But it is not a simple novel, nor 
is it merely a malicious sneer at our legislators and 
their public-cum-private behaviour. There are 
highlights as well as shadows in his picture of the 
Palace of Westminster which make the scene 
wholly recognisable. (I refuse to join in the 
fashionable search for Mr. Edelman’s prototypes, 
though one character is quite unmistakable !) 

As an old friend of Denzil Batchelor, whose 
conversation and zest for life have often delighted 
me, I was a little disappointed in his autobio- 
graphy, BaBBLED oF GREEN Fie_Lps. He has not 
much to say about his early life, or about his 
time at Oxford (where he was my delightful and 
unpredictable cricket captain. Was there ever 
quite such a team as the Bachelors ?) when I knew 
him best and, not being quite so keen a follower 
of the sports pages as the author, who was formerly 
a successful sports editor, I found the long chapters 
on cricket, football, tennis, racing, boxing and 
athletics a trifle tedious. Mr. Batchelor’s life 
has been far from dull. No man who has once 
haggled with a Balinese family in order to buy 
one of the daughters, or who found himself so 
destitute, one Christmas day in Australia, that 
he had only one egg to eat and no penny for 
gas to cook it, can be described as having lived a 
life of unexampled tameness. He is at his best in 
this kind of personal reminiscence, and his book 
contains too little of it. 

If you really want to appreciate Chinese litera- 
ture, you must see to it that the setting is exactly 
right. I suggest a warm day in late spring, with 
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A ‘LITERARY LOUNGER. 
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He writes in his introduction: ‘‘ Systems 
are no better than men: both have a built- 
? im inability to know what saps their 
i vitality,” and all his incisive illustrations 

from the Civil Service, military and 
: private life endorse this sad aphorism. 








wasceesenes 


shade, a gentle breeze, flowers, birds, butterflies, 
and a bottle of light white wine—say, a really good 
Moselle—at your elbow. That, at least, is the 
impression produced on me by the translations 
made and collected by Lin Yutang in Tue 
IMPORTANCE OF UNDERSTANDING. They include 
both prose and poetry, and there are remiriiscences 
here of Horace, of Omar, and of the Book of 
Proverbs, but these provide crude analogies with 
the pastel delicacy of much of Chinese thought 
and expression. 

Only those who know Stendhal really well will 
find much to excite them in Jean Dutourd’s 





CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 
AL’S final after-thoughts about this position from 


his last match against Botvinnik make interest- 
ing reading in his own chess magazine from Latvia. 


Botvinnik, Black, to move. 


: le 





3 Tal, White. 
Here the game was adjourned. Botvinnik's 
sealed move was fairly obvious, as 41... . N—-B6 would 


7 42. Q-Q8ch, K- R2; 43. Q-R4ch, K-Nr; 
44. P-R7. 
Q-R4 
Now 42. OR would win a he x: but not —_ 
sarily the game. Tal gives 42. Pal 43- he 
%$§ K-R2; 44. P-R7, N-Bz2; 45. ‘Qx 
P-R8(Q), P-N6; 47. Q-R3, Q-B7; ©. Q- ‘, Gis 
3, 


49. Q-KR4ch, K- Ni; 50. Pnseh, K-—R2; 51. a. 
Q-N5, and points out that y ‘ plugging * the white- | § 






























square diagonal to his QN1, he might have ground 
out a rather laboured win. 

Instead, judging it to be more straightforward, 
he subjected Black to a persistent “* 
move " threat by: 

42. P-R7 P-NS5 

The only move seriously to be considered; White 
was threatening 43. Bx P! 

In their analysis, Koblentz, Tal’s second, 
suggested 43. B-N5 (43... -Qx B?? 44. P-R8(0), 
or 43.... P-N6; 44. O-ORs !) but they found that 
Black could reply 43. 


queen-in-one- 


N-Bz and if 44. B-B6, 
44. ... P-N6! ‘after which 45. Q-QO8ch, K-R2; 
46. P-—R8(Q) would be useless because of 46... . 

K8ch! 47. K-R2, NxQ; 48. en P-Ny. - 

hite played, instead of 44. B-—B6, 44. Q-Q8ch a 
once, 44. . . . K-R2; 45. P-R8(Q)” ‘aan, though 
45...-N*Q ?? would, of course, be suicidal, 45- 
QxQ; 46. Qx N, P-N 16! would just save Black. 

So the analysts examined 43. B-B4; for example 
43- K-Rz; 44. Bx N, Px B; 45. Q-Rach, K-Nr; 
46. ‘O-K7 (threatening 47. O-K8ch and 48. P-R8} 
46.... K-R2; 47. Q-N7, Q-R8ch; 48. K-R2, Q-K4ch; 
49- 49. PN» Q-K7 (threatening 50 -Qx Land with a 

check); 50. ae Fins {Prevens —~N7 

. White and better Q- -" —R4, 
P-N6; 52. P-Rs5, P. « iy 53- P(e, K-R1; 
$4. —-K8ch, K-R2; 55. Se wae ».@Q J Qxa, 
N8&(Q); 57. Ox P when have a won 
end game After 50. . me SY White's best would 


be 5 K7 (threatening §2. O-R4ch, 53- O-O8ch 
an <4. —R8 ; the threat could be met by) 51.... P-Nq. 
52. Q-KB7! This renews the threat in a different 


form. If Black seeks to forestall the threatened 
53- ey by 53. . K-R3, he is confounded by 


. 4! 
ML Bh ay dA B-B4....?” Dear 
reader, you are too impatient ! Black had better 


replies than 43. . . . K-Rz, all of which had to be 
oe? C4, 43- een K-Br, or 43.... P-N4 at 
once, and 4 . P-B3 as he actually played. Before 


deciding Any 43. B-B4, Tal exami these and other 
possibilities just as deeply, the analysis we have 
one-tenth of the whole. 


quoted forming perha 
as deep as the middle-game 


The end-game can 
is broad ! 


Tue Man or Sensisitity. This is really an essay 
on an essay, for the author takes Merimée’s 


analysis of Stendhal, paragraph by paragraph, 


and adds his own glosses and criticisms. It is some 
time since I read “Le Rouge et le Noir” or 
“ Le Chartreuse de Parme”’ (though they excited a 
youthful imagination at the time), and I do not feel 
competent toadd refinements to M. Dutourd’s finesse. 

Most of us, I think, will feel more at home with 
ARSENIC AND RED TapPE, Edmund G. Love’s satire 
on the grandeurs and villainies of American 
bureaucracy, and especially of the Pentagon. 


(I particularly liked the business execu- 
tive who insisted on memoranda in quadruplicate 
to account for each paper-clip and rubber band, 
and the schedule-minded wife who had marital 
relations with her husband at 8.15 on Sunday 
morning and at no other time !) 

Boiling and bubbling inventiveness is not often 
the quality to which even the best writers of 
thrillers could justly lay claim, for they readily 
tend to standardise their approach. Mr. H. KR. F. 
Keating is a notable exception. His first two 
themes involved a show put on for a group of 
visiting firemen and a Zen Buddhist house-party 
Now he has turned his attention to croquet— 
a game which, I have always thought, tends to 
rouse the fiercest of passions—and has chosen a 
technical croquet term for his title: A Rush on 
THE Uctimate. The victim is brained with a 
mallet, but that is the only incident in the book 
which approaches the predictable. Wait until 
you read—for read this book you must and shall— 
about the housemaid playing nursery card games 
with her boy friend, an escaped Broadmoor con- 
vict, and catch the significance of the last word on 
the last page: ‘‘ Snap!” 

My other three novels this week are tepid by 
comparison. The much-praised Ignazio Silone 
has written a slight but competent study of how 
love may affect the agent of a police State in THE 
Fox AND THE CAMELLIAS. The background is that 
of the Swiss-Italian border. Neat enough, but the 
author is almost toocareful toavoid accent and stress. 

The other two are both American. Roswell 
G. Ham’s A Peak IN Darien is a pleasant little 
idyll—if idylls can be liberally splashed with dry 
Martinis, large Tom Collinses, and adultery— 
between a widowed telecaster of forty-two and 
the daughter, twenty years younger, of his boozing 
teddy-bear of a neighbour. The idyll is nice, 
but the setting is boringly conventional. 

But if it ’s boring conventions that you need, 
Mary Lee Settle’s Know Notuinec will prove a 
supreme satisfaction. Are we never to have done 
with the decaying gentlefolk of the Deep South, 
both before, during and after the Civil War ? 
Here they all are again, with their plantations, 
their darkies, their rigid patterns of religious belief 
and social behaviour. | almost prefer the dry 
Martinis and the adultery of New York commuters. 

In Victorian romances, disappointed lovers 
used to go to Africa to shoot lions. To-day, 
I suppose, this universal panacea for the heart- 
broken is hedged about with restrictions such as 
the Kenya Game Laws—to say nothing of the 
attitude of bank managers at home. But if you are 

thinking of taking this cure, read SAFARI, 
R. RS. V. ve. in which William D. Holmes tells you 
just how to set about it, giving full details of the 
equipment —and some most 
warnings about the methods of retaliation which 
you may expect from the lions, leopards, buffaloes, 
and rhinoceroses (this plural always baffles me !) 
whom you intend to molest. 

Lastly, if you enjoy the ‘ Beaux Pays ”’ series 
as much as I hope you do, please do not miss the 
latest, Austria, by Eugene Susini, whose com- 
mentary pays special attention to the clear-cut 
regional differences in that delightful country. The 
photographs, especially those illustrating Austrian 
baroque, are incomparable, and they gain point by 
contrast with simple “ shots ” of country life. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED. 


Insip—e Europe Topay, by John Gunther. 
(Hamish Hamilton ; 25s.) 

Tae Minister, by Maurice Edelman. (Hamish 
Hamilion ; 16s.) 

BABBLED OF GREEN FieLps, by Denzil Batchelor. 
(Hutchinson ; 25s.) 

THe IMPORTANCE OF UNDERSTANDING. Trans- 
lated from the Chinese by Lin Yutang. (Heine- 
mann ; 255.) 

THe Man oF SENSIBILITY, by Jean Dutourd. 
Translated by Robin Chancellor. (Macmillan ; 


21s.) 
ARSENIC AND Rep Tape, by Edmund G. Love. 
(Gollancz; 16s.) : 
A Rus on THE Uctimate, by H. R. F. Keating. : 
(Gollancz ; 155.) ; 


THe Fox and THE CAMELLIAS, by Ignazio 
Silone. A ei by Eric Mosbacher. (Cape; 
135. 6d 

A Perak 1n Darien, by Roswell G. Ham. 
(Bodley Head ; 15s.) 

Know Noruinc, by Mary Lee Settle. 
mann ; 18s.) 





(Heine- 


Sarari, R.S.V.P., by William D. Holmes. 
(W. H. Allen; 18s.) 

Austria, by Euge Susini. Translated by 
Mary Fitton. (Nicholas Kaye; 50s.) 
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TUMBLER CUP 
R.G. 


Weight: 4 ozs. 


Maker: London 1685 


11 dwts. 


HOW (of EDINBURGH) LTD. 
ONLY ADDRESS : 


2-3 PICKERING PLACE, 
ST. JAMES’S STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone & Telegrams: WHltehall 7140 
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ALSO GOLD LABEL DE LUXE 75° PROOF 


Sole Proprietors: LANG BROTHERS LTD., GLASGOW 
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Pipe of Peace...... 








handsome — and the overall 


balanced weight promises com- 
fort. Pack the sturdy briar bowl 
with your favourite tobacco. How 
easy it is to hold the special 
mouthpiece! Now, light up.... 
relax and enjoy a really peaceful, 
cool and mellow smoke. 

Also available in Ye Olde Wood, 

Standard and Sandblast Series 


ALWAYS INSIST ON A 


Ba 


B. BARLING & SONS LTD. 

































Pipe makers in London since 1812 
WILDS MI TH his iS American Express Travellers Cheques — Sterling or Dollar WORLD 
Spendable everywhere, valid forever, American Express ITHOUT 
&co what Travellers Cheques are the safest form of money in the world w 
to travel with. If you lose them, you get a prompt refund SHADOW 


ESTABLISHED 1847 


6 DUKE STREET 
ST. JAMES’S 
LONDON 5&.W.1 4 
TELEPHONE: 


WHITEH 
1623 













£10. 10.0 


BROCHURE AND SELF- 
MEASUREMENT FORM ON REQUEST 


Ready to wear 





through any of nearly 400 American Express offices through- 
out the world. Buy them in Sterling or Dollars at your Bank 
or any American Express office—the cost is only 1%. 


Money that’s unlosable — spendable anywhere 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELLERS GHEDUES 


unlosable 
money 
looks like 
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_ YOU can bring joy... 


. to the 3,000 children in the 
40 branches of the National Children's Home. 
The Home, nation wide but not nationalised, 
depends on voluntary contributions from people 
like you. Please give generously. 


NATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S HOME 


Autumn Books from 


Michael Joseph 


AUGUST 
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Richard Condon Some Angry Angel (21]-) 


Elizabeth Avery Nurse Has Four Cases (15]-) 
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Frank Davis The Plain Man’s Guide 
Send your contributions NOW to = ; : ? 
The Principal, = } to Second-hand Furniture (1! 5/-) 
The Rev. John Waterhouse, O.B.E = ; 
Highbury Park, = | R. D. M. Shaw The Blue Cliff Records (21]-) 


London N.5. 





SEPTEMBER 
John Masters The Road Past Mandalay (21]-) 








Henry Cecil Daughters in Law (I 3/6) 
Moray McLaren = The Wisdom of the Scots (30]-) 
Julian Mayfield The Grand Parade (1 5/-) 
E. 8S. Turner The Phoney War (21/-) 
Stanley Price Just for the Record (12/6) 
Miss Read Winter in Thrush Green (1 5) 
John Winton Down the Hatch (13/6) 
* 
OCTOBER 
H. E. Bates The Day of the Tortoise (7/6) 
Richard Gordon Doctor on Toast (13/6) 
John Wyndham Consider Her Ways (1 5/-) 
ie call Hugh Ross Williamson A Wicked Pack 
An announcement of | of Cards (15/-) 
Dane Chandos Abbie and Arthur (1 5/-) 
our daughter’s 
J § Farley Mowat Ordeal by Ice (25]-) 
’ ° ° ; — . 
forthcoming marriage Alex Duncan It’s a Vet's Life (13/6) 
, ; John Pudney Thin Air (15]-) 
can now be made in David Dodge High Corniche (15]-) 
¥ rr —~ Ray Lindwall The Challenging Tests (18]-) 
aes I ° it 
A NOVEMBER 
BRITAIN’S LEADING SOCIETY JOURNAL e 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY Paul Gallico Confession of a 
Story-Teller (21]-) 
’ Altractively displayed on a page entitled : 
¢ FORTHCOMING MARRIAGES this service Eric Jameson The Natural History 
; provides a permanent record of the special occasion of Quackery (21 /-) 
at a cost of one guinea per line. 
Please send your announcement to - ; : 
Miss D. Carding, The Tatler, Ingram House, — AND FROM PERPETUA BOOKS — 
Min, John Adam Street, London, W.C.2. ; Ronald Searle 
2 ._ 2 has illustrated in colour and black - and - white 
Charles Dickens’ classic ‘‘ A Christmas Carol ”’ 
(21]-) 
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BROOKE MARINE LTD 


Established 1874 


Builders and Designers of Vessels to the Highest Specifications up to 420 ft. Overall Length 


Subsidiary Company of Dowsett Holdings Limited 
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Trinity House Pilot Launch 
“Vectis” on Builder's Trials 


MINESWEEPERS AND SALVAGE CRAFT 
PILOT VESSELS AND TUGS 
LIGHTSHIPS 

FAST FERRIES AND COASTERS 


PASSENGER CARGO VESSELS 
TRAWLERS AND WHALE CATCHERS 
PATROL AND GUNBOATS 

MINERAL RECOVERY VESSELS 


MIV “MELROSE ABBEY" Passenger Cargo vessel, Hull to 
Rotterdam service. 2,707 gross tons. Associated Humber Lines. 


SHIPYARDS: LOWESTOFT, SUFFOLK, ENGLAND 


Telephone: Lowestoft |880 (6 Lines) Telegrams: ‘* Brookcraft"’ Lowestoft 











